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Foreword 


To plan language is to plan society • 

R.LCooper (IV89) 

Konyak is one of the Tibeto-Burman languages of Northeast India 
spoken hy a prominent ami powerful Naga tribal community with the 
same name - whose ancestral territory spans the Mon District of 
Nagaland but whose spread is over villages in Myanmar as well. It is 
taught in the schools of Nagaland, the only slate in India, which right 
from its inception had the courage and wisdom to introduce all its tribal 
mother tongues in the domain of primary education, as envisioned in all 
important language policy documents hut. sadly, only seldom practiced 
by a majority of the other stales. 

Konyak like some other large Naga languages with over a hundred 
thousand speaker; -Ao. Angami. Sema and Lotha being the othcr-was 
supported by the state government at post primary' stage as well. T wo 
official posts -a language officer as well as a language assistant -were 
created to look alter the growth and development of the language The 
literature committee comprising of important educated community 
leaders guided its growth. In doing so the state government had crafted a 
language policy where F.nghsh the chosen official language- was to grow 
alongside the mother tongues to further their quest for a multilingual 
society where tradition and modernity could coexist. I hey then turned to 
CIIL to ensure their objectives are realized. 

OIL has been involved with the development of the Naga 
languages at various stages for over four decades In the beginning it was 
the research team of Ihe early 1970s which did detailed exemplary field 
work to document the langungo-through audio recording and 
transcription- and then went on to describe their grammars and produce 
dictionaries along with Phonetic readers. Hie missionary zeal was 
evident in abundance and the endeavour was to contribute towards the 
production of literacy materials through better primers and readers that 
could be used in the education. Many of the works were published by the 
Institute and remain till dale the only materials for the codification ol 
those languages and creation of a corpus that could be rightfully called as 


important phases in the development of languages. The native speakers ol 
the language were involved right frurn the beginning, for OIL wanted the 
community to have the last word in the production and management of 
language materials, and its own professional expertise was to be 
transferred to the community. Ilie pioneering effort of those early years 
helped create a paradigm of language development where language 
policy and planning was shaped through grass roots participation from 
below in the framework of empowerment of Iribals. That approach has 
been sustained till date for it was evolved through arduous labour ami 
understanding of languages, which were not seen only as instruments ol 
communication, hut also as repositories of traditional knowledge, values 
and wisdom that hod been shaped by culture over centuries to become 
intrinsic components of world views. 

t he present grammar is one such product which lor >ome reasons 
by buried in the manuscripts of yester years that could not see the light 
of day for decades. But it does give me some satisfaction to finally see 
this book emerge through efforts of the researcher, for the linguists in the 
l ibeto Burman world would be delighted to have one more academic 
work on one of the lesser known languages, since Konyak has remained 
unexplored or ‘undesen bed 1 for years. Some linguists believe it will 
bring to the fore those historical linguistic lies that Konyak may have 
with Bodo related languages and add important limbs to the family tree 
of languages with several subgroups The complexity of linguistic 
diversity and the large linguistic distance even between geographically 
proximate members has first intrigued and then challenged many a 
linguist to provide for explanations, and individual descriptions arc 
extremely important devices for that. 

We hope, it will have another important role of promoting an 
understanding between the common standard forms used in text books 
and the many geographical varieties-some of which arc mutually 
unintelligible- that would assist in the growth of language pedagogy 
practices that sustain linguistic diversity. Knowledge about language in 
particular terms, which grammars provide, enhance cognitive flexibility 
and meta linguistic awareness, and even promote a better perspective tor 
second language learning. Grammars also bring out the universal 
properties of language which could shape language technology ventures 


al later stages ot growth For that reason alone such descriptions arc 
valuable for all of us and their potential will lx- realized further as mu 
knowledge of other languages advances. 

It ts my earnest hope this work will be received well by the 
members of the Konvuk community in particular, by the people of 
Nagaland in general and by all other scholars who realize the value ot 
painstaking work that linguists engage in. I am sure Professor 
K.S.Nagaraja would welcome all comments from any quarters that are- 
directed towards the improvement of the work. 


Prof. Rajcsb Suchdeva 
Director in charge 
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1 first person 

2 

second person 

3 third person 

Abl 

ablative 

Acc accusative 

Aux 
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comp comparative 

comp 
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Cond conditional 

Dal 

dative 
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Def 

definite 
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DO 
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Neg 
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PI 
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Pres 

present 

Prog progressive 

par 

particle 

Par purposive 
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Ref 
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Rel 
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Super 
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INTRODUCTION 


0.1. Konvak Nagas arc one >1 the sixteen major tribe* who live in the State of 
Mainland which m part of Asvum State prior to December 1963 Konyak' 
(Phonemically kodak). is the name ot the language as well u the community 
that ^peuk* it Among the 16 communities Konvak is the single largest tribe 
Karliei Konyaks were known by various names Angwanku, Tahleng 
Angpbang and others In fact tlicre was no common name for these people At 
this stage it is not possible to state how and by w hom this name was introduced. 

U,2. Konyaks inhabit the eastern district of Nagaland stale, namely Mon 
district (formed in December 1973) The area occupied by the Konyaks is 
primarily divided into two, vir.., Lower Konvak and Upper Konyak I he lower 
Konyak consists mostly of low lying areas with the hills having a height of jus 
about 3000 ft The upper Konvak consists of high hills and thick forest* 
spreading in the south up to the Patkui hill ranges. Tire Konyaks have on the 
e:iit a long international border with Burma The UppeT Konyaks arc bounded 
on the south by Khiamnganv on the west hv the (’hangs ami the Phonu, and on 
The north they are contiguous with the lower Konyaks The lower Konyaks arc 
bounded on the south-west by the Phoms. and on the west hy the A os They 
have u long bordci on tlic north and north-east with Assam and Aiunaehal 
Pradesh, respectively 

OJ. Konyaks, according to 1971 Census reports numbered 72.338 speaker*. 
It rose to 83,651 tn 1981 and according to 1991 it was 1,35.000 They 
constitute one of the largest tribe in Nagaland 

0.4. Kimyak language has mam dialects According to Mam son (I967> there 
are 24 dialects (all named after the village names wlicrc they arc spoken). They 
arc following* Angphang Angwanku nr Tableng, Aopno, Changaya. f’hetv 
Chingkso, Chinglaug. Longkhui. Cboka. Elokidoria. Takphang. Kimgson. 
I nngrhmg, l ongkhai, Longmem, l.ongwa, Mnhurtg. Mon, Mulung. 
Ngimgching. Sang. Shanking Shanvno. Tolamlcmyn o and Totak The dialect 
spoken in the Wakching area (Tableng) is considered to he the standard dialect 
of Konyak and textbooks and other literature are written in this dialed 

Mon town is the district head-quarters of Mon district (20 km from 
Wakching) This is an important village m this district The important villages 
in this district arc the following - Wakching. Winching, Oting % l-apa. Jakpang 
C hingkao. Phomching J.ibaka Shangr./u, C*hen and Champang 
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According to Nigam (l 1 )^) the Tibeto-Chinese language lamily has two 
sub-families - Siairtcsc-Cbinese md Tibeto-Burman Ihc Fibeto-Burman \ub- 
fanruly has two branches Ihc hhcto-llimn!;iyan branch and Assam-Burmesc 
branch The latter branch has four groups (at Bodo, (b) Naga, (c) Kuki-( hin. 
and <d) Burmese 

The Naca group of languages hase been classified into three groups by 
Grierson (LSI, Vol 111:1903). 

1 Western group, which includes Angamt, Sema Rengma and 
Kezhama: 

2 Central group which includes Ao, Lot ha, Thukunu, Yimchunger. 
and a few other languages, and 

3 Eastern group, which includes Angwanko or Tablcng (Konvaki, 
Chingmegnu or Tamlu (Phom), Chang nr Mantling, and a few 
others spoken outside Naga llilK Viy.., Ranpana (Wanclioo). 
Vlohangia (Nuclei. Mutonta. Asstringia. M os hang (Mohangia) and 
Tangsa (Shanggc)-all in the present Arunadial Hradesh 

Kunyak belongs to Eastern branch ol N*iga group ot languages 

loiter in 1%7 Muni son classified Naga hmgunges into five types based on 
typological comport son * at the phonologies morphological and syntactical 
levels. I he five types arc the following: 

TypeAl. Consists of langsen (Yoghy lungsa (Moshaiig). Noctc and 
VVanchiH) spoken in Tirap district of Arunachal lYadesh. 

Type A2. Consists of Konyak, Phom and Chang, spoken in the northern parts 
of Nagaland 

Type HI Consists of Yacham-1engsa Ao (Cluitntli), Ao (Mongsen), and 
Sangtam spoken in »hc Northern part of Mokokchung district and 
in tlie central and southern ports of Fuensang district of Nagalaiul. 
Type B2. Consists of Lolita. Yimchunger. Ntenyi and Mcluri spoken in the 
southern parts of Mokokchung ami Tuensang districts and in the 
South-east part of Kahuna district of Nagaland, 
rype Bl. CemsiMs ot llungkul and Marring, spoken in north and cast 
Manipur umi in the Sonira tract ot Burma. 

Type Cl. Consists of Serna, Angann. Chokn, Kc/hama, and Mao, spoken in 
the Zunheboto district, Kohima district and in the extreme north ot 
Manipur. 

Type C2. Consias of Rengma, Mai am. Khoirao, Mzieme, 7xme, I iangmei 
Puiron, Nruanghemei; while Rengma is spoken in the northern purl 
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of Kohnna district tlie remaining languages are spoken in one 
continuous tract in ilic upper Burak valley and in the ftarail range 
m the i^astem part of Cachar, South West Kohima district end 
North-West Manipur 

According to Mam son. Konyak comes under Type A2 Still later n 1974. 
Sreedhar grouped these languages into three branches on the basis of 
phonological variations. This comes wry much parallel to Grierson's 
Classification. 

0.5. Background of the People; Nagaland is inhabited by sixteen majoi 
tribes They all belong to Mongoloid race Among them Konyak lias the 
maximum number of speakers- (in 1971) hut it is the most backward tnbe among 
all the Naftfi tnbe* 

Historically they were very ferocious Io tame them ihe Britisher^ 
introduced opium to that land. Ii is quite popular and liked particularly by The 
older generation, even now But the younger generation detests it. Till recently 
they were almost completely secluded. Their only contact to the outer world 
was with the Assamese Ibr the purpose of purchasing vail and other essentials. 
Even now Konyaks are five most backward among all the people in the State 
Still there are only 2 higher secondary school* in the entire Mon district. 

Konyaks are simple and friendly ami hospitable their Social setup is 
patriarchal and patnlocal as other Naga societies Monarchy is still prevalent m 
some pans Institution of Mott rigs’ is still found, though its importance 
diminished Ilium cultivation is the still important type of cultivation Social 
structure of Konyak is explained in detail by F'urcr llaimcndorf m his book. Tht 
Konyak Nugas Recently the v our lit generation follows Christian faith while 
the older generation stick to their native cult Ihe modem schooling and 
Christianity have weakened the tribal culture and .social setup. They are in 
transitional state. 

0.6. Fill very recently this language nvj* not put into writing. A* this 
language did not have its own script, the Missionaries used the Roman script far 
the first time to write thus language at the beginning of 19“' century, though not 
much literature was produced by the Missionaries in this language till very 
recently, due to the uniform practice ol using Roman script for most of the Nuga 
languages, the Konyaks accepted the same script for their language also 

Only alter Nagaland attained statehood, any senous attempt was made in 
the direction of producing written material in this language. Before that, only 
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one book was written in tins language from then onwards. as this languogc is 
taught in schools of Konyak report, ihe Stale I : ducat ion Department stalled 
producing basic books in this language, liven now, there are only a few school 
books available m this language The first work to provide systematically some 
light on the social and cultural aspects of these people was by ITirei 
Hatmendnrf: Naked Na$a\ 193 ?. London and life Konyak \ugan 1970 , 
London. rhese two books particularly the second one provide basic 
introduction into these people Ihe first hook in Konyak was published by 
Missionaries Longn, Ao Vwanpya Konyak Kak Lon a first reader m Konyak 
Naga, Wakching 1951 The ne:t book written in Konyak came out only tn 
1963 The Junync Jamc Primer tu adults m Konyuk language. Also Nagaland 
Bhashi Panshad, a private organization has brought out Hindi Konyak 
Dn imnnrv. from Kohuna 

1 he present work is based on the data collected on the Wakching dialect of 
the language. The data win colbclcd during the two field trips conducted in 
1975 and 1977 I he data was cdlectcd from the following speakers. (1) Shu 
llcong Konyak, 28(1 DA D1S r>f!ct, Mon; in I MO LDA, RUO, Mon); (2) Shn 
AngmDng Konyak 30, Teacher, Givt. High School. Mon and(3) Shri Mlingling 
Konyak. Teacher later Forester. All ihe lhiee arc educated up to S.S L.C and 
further trained in their respective holds They are multilingual* They speak 
besides their mother longue. Nagimcse. Hnglisli anil Hindi. The competence in 
ihe 3rd end 4th is largely nestricud They hail from Wakehing Ihe variety of 
the language spoken there is usedm writing books: so that variety was preferred 
for thin purpose. 

1 his work contains 3 chapters 

The first chapter on Phonology provides inventory of Konyuk phonemes. 
Phonemic contrasts, ullophonic Jistributions. description and distribution of 
phonemes of this language The rest is divided into Morphology and Syntax 
I he section on Morphology discloses Konyak word formation and structure of 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs and particles. Syniax discusses the structure 
of combination of words into phnses. clauses and sentences Under sentences 
certain transformations are diseased followed by an analysis ol a sample lex: 

Scope of the present work The work attempts to provide a comprehensive 
analysis of the language basically through structural model. However, in this 
study discussion of supra-segmcntal features except for Tone* is not undertaken 


PHONOLOGY 


1.1. PHONEMIC INVENTORY 

Konyak has two types of phonemes 
t I ones tSiiprascgmental phonemes). und 
ii. Vowels and Consonants (Segmental Phonemes) 

I. Toner. Konyak has three tones They are: 

i Rising tone which is represented with | ‘ | on the vowel 
u. Falling tone which is represented with | ' | on the vowel, and 
in. Level tone which is left unmarked 


II A. IWv/s: Konyak has seven vowel phonemes I hey arc the following 

Front Central Back 

High i I u 

Mid e o o 

Low a 


Ihe Vowels show a three way contras regarding the pail of the tongue that 
is used us the articulator (1). Front. 121 Central und (3) Buck While f ont and 
back vowels show a two way contrast m height between high and mid. central 
vowels show a three way contras :n height between high, mid und low The 
vowels show a two way contrast regarding lip position, into rounded and 
unrounded. The frunt vowels aic unrounded, the central vowels arc neutral and 
back vowels are rounded 


II LV Consonants: Konyak language has sixteen consonant phonemes: 



Bilabial 

Ihiitiil 

Palatal 

Velar 

Glottal 

Stops: Unasp vis 

P 

t 

c 

It 

? 

Asp vis.” 

r k 



k* 


Nasals: 

m 

n 

t) 

0 


Fricatives 



S 


h 

Laterals: 


1 




Frictianlcss 






continuants. 

w 


y 




* Though historically Tibdo-Birr^run lw*guugc» did r*a huve u> pirate *!r»pv \;i group Of 
languages have developed this lemur c. J v uisibl> tin. CJi cunseminl dimers gradually 
condensed to form aspirate stops As compared to unoapirutc counterparts they arc kw widely 
distributed; but regularly show corral hetwee them <i *acpir: ud vs aspirated) A'so thv 
syllabic cut always falls after or heroic the respective consonants, shewing then »nif- iiw. for 
insi.im fikfha ‘ant’, ydVtftn fingernail So. the aspirate stc^ ol this lunguugc ate treated i 
unit phonemes. 
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1.2 ILLllSTKA HON OK CONTRASTS 

Altogether there are 27 phonemes (three KuprsLsegmenud* plus 24 
scgmcntftls}. These arc called phonemes because these are distinctive and arc 
required tor unambiguous representation of Konyak sounds Contrastive pairs 
arc listed below to illustrate the phonemes 


Rising 

i ’dry up* 

Sim slow* 

ka ‘kick' 


(as water) 

(very) 


Falling 

t ‘say’ 

5am 'gong' 

ka split' 



(Konyak) 


Level 

e he* 

5am mud' 

ka open* 


(mouth) 


2(a ). Vow is 
ftt initial posit ion 



/e/VaZ-'o/ 

/4/-Zo/ 

1 blood’ 

i *dry jp' 

’ig ‘tieck' am mat* 

$ say' 

4 axe' 

6g cltmb' om ‘cheek' 

a 'my' 

6 dress' 


In medial position: 

/i/-/c/-/i/-/u/ 

/L'./u/ 

/c/-/o/-fu/ /c/Va / 

sim grip* 

p h tl run’ 

sei] dodge* pen forget' 

(hold firmly) 

sem heat' 

p*ut rub* 

§6ij pillar’ pan ten* 

sam slow'(very) 


surj push' pan rub. morung 

Sum ccivcr'Cbook, n) 


In final position: 



/ 1 /-/ 1 /W 0 /-A 1 / 

£i 'sleep 

yi snow* 

&i urine' 

&k potato’ 

y* 'no(t)’ 

U tic 1 (hair) 

56 skin’ 

ya she' 

36 decide' 

5ii beat’ 

yo 'collect' 

3u lead'(amma]) 

(a local drum) 

yu liquor' 


2(h). Consonants 

Stops 

i Contrast between unaspirated vs aspirated 

/p)-J p 7 pan 

’ten' 

pa do mischief 

p u an 

break' (rope) 

p*a ‘offer* 

/W-A*/ kap 

'close' (a bag) 

ko wound* (v) 

Wap 

armlet' 

k\> spade' 
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ii Contrast between voiceless unaspirated stops: 







pirn body' 

paycarry' 

pu 

lly' 


(on shoulder) 


fas bin!) 

tom breast 

lay go* 

tu 

puss' 

com help' 

cay’far' 

cu 

‘dissolve* 

katn basket' 

kay fade*. 

ku 

‘scraper’ 

(used to carry 

(coloui) 



Vegetable) 




in Contrast between glortal 

stop and glottal fricative 




sa?a ‘now' la?Ka 'vein* 

Saha 'alone* laha health* 

iv Contrast between absence and presence of glottal stop: 
4 'slave* 
a? too much* 


Nasals 

(i) man‘till’ (n) karri bamboo* (ni)me 'in/at* 



(to cover roof) 


nc ‘smooth’ 

nan 'labour' kani opinin' 



fit rob' 

nan 'write' 




gc see* 

yarj ’pull up*(oi>e self) 




FrUatiws 





x 





ca ‘to swell' 

cii) village’ 


CU 

‘season' 

& into' 

Sig sew' 


5u 

pull OUT' 

ii. /£/-/h/; (i) 

San crab’ 

(ii) 

Sit 

'scratch' (food) 


han fuel' 


hit 

tight (very) 

On) 

Sc decay* 

(*v) 

$u 

beat' 


he 'breath' 


hu 

grand' 

Frictlontess Contiituanh. 





(a) /w/./y/: 





(i) i stagnant' 


(ii) 

wiij 

1 'cool' 

wi an instr\uncnt'(hke arrow) 


y*u 

'forest* 


yi icc’ 
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(iul wc build' (a house) 
i dry up' (as water) 
ye sharpen* (knife) 

(b) h'-tyi, 

(i) i 'blood* 

yi ice’ 

(ii) i? human excrcmcnt' 

yi? heavy* 

1.3. DESCRIPTION OF SPF.F.CII SOUNDS 

A. I once Konyak Naga language has three, lexically contractive tones - a* 
sided above. 

1 Rising lone, marked by placing * * ' on the vowel’; 

2 Falling lone, marked by placing * ' onihc vowel': and 

3 Level lone which is 1cft unmarked 

Konyak tone is of contour type. What is important here is thci relative 
height of the tone and not the absolute height 

Tone is a suprasegxncntal feature because n occurs simultaneously with the 
segmental sounds. Each syllable carries one tone only So. there is one-to-one 
correlation between the number of syllables and the number of lonemes in any 
syllabic utterance. In the production of lone Ihere is neither friction nor stoppage 
of air in the mouth. Tones are mainly the psychological impressions obtained 
from the physical frequency of sounds. The quality of tunc is always relative in 
effect 

In the pnxiuction of a rising tone, it is found that there is an appreciable rise 
of pitch h orn a neutral level which is called level tone: while in the production 
of falling tone, there is an appreciable fall of pitch Irom a neutral level winch is 
called level lone The amount or degree of rise or fall of pitch is not possible to 
determine always By and large, they are mutually proportionate In Konyak 
language, all the 3 tones are found tn all the three pi*itions. i c.. m initial, 
medial and final positions of a word. 

Ulwnrainms 

/. Raiung tone 

Initially Medially 

^ axe' kap catch* 

c dry up* k6q play" 

(as water) 


Finally 
pc smell* 
fli two’ 
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6 q raise' 
in bring’ 
(something) 

2 Fulling (ana 

t ’say* 
im 'sheci'layci' 
i ‘blood* 

9 my’ 

6 i) 'ride* 

j. Level tone 

e he’ 
u weave’ 
u*u 'cob web' 

awha chicken' 


fern heat* 
yfm ripen' 
(become ripe) 

kan love* 
nam 'crocodile' 
van ’jump'ocnwi*' 
mdtj 'tighten' 


koi] knock' 
kap shut' 
km warm’ 

(one self by fire) 
ylm npen' 

(already ripe) 


p H a * tooth' 
in decide' 


nc smooth* 

y* ^ 

pa father’ 
cu dissolve' 

(sugur in walcr) 

nc ‘tan 1 
fit sheep' 
p fc a offer' 

yo collect 1 
(things) 

cu unite'U knot) 


BI. i'owelx: The Vowel sounds of Konyak at the phonetic level arc tabulated 
below 



Front 

Central 

Buck 

Hipli 

1 

l 

u u: 

Mid 

e 

3 

n o: 

Low 


a a: 



These vowel sounds arc classified into seven groups depending upon their 
phonemic static*. 

(*)i. (2) c. (3)i. (4)a. (5) a. a . (6)u*o:,and(7) u. m. 

Before going into the details, it is necessary to note u levs features of vowels 
which arc common to all or most of the vowels, so then mention is not made 

elsewhere 

(i) All vowels arc orally produced. I hat is. during the production of a 
vowel, the vclic passage is closed, and the oral passage is open 

(ti) All vowels are voiced I hat is, m their produenon the vocal cords 
vihrate; and 

(in)The pulmonic air is forced out through the oral passage to product 
tlic vowel sounds.. 

(tv)All front vowels are spread (unrounded); and back vowels arc 
rounded. 


to 


KOKYiKCttmflK 


(v) All vowels lend lo he longish finally, except the central vowel |i] 
which has a neutral lip position, and is always short. 


1. til is realized as [i] everywhere 

(i] is produced by raising the front part of the tongue towards the hard 
palate as high as possible. but not so much as to touch the hard palate or create 
any friction therein. Duung the production of this sound the lips arc spread 
This vowel is high, from unrounded vowel. It »>cciits it all positions, i.c., 
initially, medially and finally 

Initially Medially Finally 

I blood* sim grip'(hold firmly) pi grandfather 

cm century* sin ‘letter* yi tongue* 

kl? like* hit tcar'fpapcr) wi thread* 

ikeai) boundary* nip sink'( things) 


2 /e/ is realized as [e] everywhere 

[cl is produced by raising the front pan of the tongue towards the hard 
palate to a level slightly higher than half the height of the oral cavity, and the 
lips arc spread. It is a mid front vowel. It occurs in all the environments. 


Initially 

Medially 

Finally 

£ ‘slay* 

pesa garden* 

\£ to* 

e he’ 

sem heat’ 

he basket 1 

(used to curry paddy) 

£ ‘dry up* 

ccn ‘lean 

pc ‘ tree’ 

eflu ‘winter* 

hem song* 
kep shoot* 

s* potato* 


3. tit is realized as [(] everywhere. 

[i] is produced by raising ihc central part of the longue towards the centre of 
the palate as high as possible, hilt not so much as to touch the palate or create 
any friction therein. During the production of this sound the lips arc in neutral 
position. This vowel is high, central vowel It occurs in the following 
environment 

Initially Medially* Finally 

Tm bend 1 nk buffalo* yi not* 

yi'm ripen (become ripe) 
flit knife* 
sit) ‘know* 
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4 M is realized as [i] everywhere 

[a] is produced by raising the centre oi the tongue towards the centre of the 
palate (where hard and soft palate meet), also sometimes slightly buckish, to a 
level slightly higher than the height of the oral cavity. During the production of 
ill is sound the lips are in neutral position This vowel is mid, central vowel It 
occurs m the following environments 

Initially Medially 

% a "my* pan ten' 

'am not* p 1 ^! 'run' 

yk\*m 'cream' (milk) ka'p ’catch'; 'cover*(a pot) 

k'am basket' (carried in hand - to keep 
vegetables) 


5 ftJ has two variants (aj and [a:]. 

[a] is produced when the centre of the tongue is low and the lips remain in 
the neutral position. This vowel is shon. low, central vowel It occurs in all the 
positions except before frtcttonless continuants 


Initially 
a axe' 
dk pig' 

a weave'(basket) 


Medially 
fta? fish' 
sdn crab' 
yun iron' 
khit sound' 


kd 

P h i 

ya 

r)A 


Final/v 

’split' 

'tooth' 

leg 

mad 


[a:J is produced in the same manner as (a], except for the fact that during 
this production, the duration is long. This vowel is long, low central vowel It 
occurs only before friction less continuants 
|a:y] ‘drive* (animal) /ay/ 

[i)d:w] ’talk' /gdw/ 


6 to! has two variants [o] and [o: J. 

[ 0 ] is produced by raising the back of the tongue towards the soft palate to a 
level slightly higher than the height of the oral cavity. During ihe production ol 
this sound the lips aic rounded. This vowel is abort mid back vowel It occurs in 
all the environments except before tnctionlcss continuants. 

Initially Medially Finally 


6 

‘dress' 

P OIJ 

‘pile up' kh6 

spade’ 

6q 

’ride' (horse) 

poo 

’feel' peso 

‘bark' 

6m 

catch' (chase 

tnok 

’scream' yo 

collect things’ 


and catch) 


(as when frightened) 


6m 

’cheek' 

kon 

‘knock’(door) p''6 

spin' (thread) 


*aVMK gkasmax 


i2 


[o:] is produced in the same manner as [a], hut the duration is lunger, than 
for the short variety. This sound is long. mid. back vowel. It occurs only before 
frictionless continuants 

[£>:yl 'mucus' /<Sy/ 

[go:y] scratch' /gr>y> 

(with nail) 

7 /u/ has two variants |u] and [u ) 

(u] is produced by raising the- back of the tongue ns high as possible towards 
the soft palate, but not so as to create any contact or fnction with the soft palate. 
During the production of ibis sound the lips arc rounded. This vowel ts short, 
high back vowel. It occurs m all the environments except before j fnctionles* 
continuant 

Initially hlatiully Finally 

upn father* *uij make hole* yu colled* (debts) 
uhu? ’thorn* tuk locust 1 pu grand father* 

lu:J is produced m the same manner as (u|. but the duration is longer in this 
case than for [u| Ii occurs before fnction less continuants only 
(u:ylie) Tightly' /uyli ex 

|khuy?] pound* /khuy?/ 

fku;y] dog* /kuy/ 

Vowel Clusters: In this language any combination c two vowels yields what 
are called vowel clusters. All the vowels except [i] occur in the formation of 
vowel clusters. The quality of vowels in vowel clusters docs not change and >u 
they form nuclei of ihc separate syllables. Vowel clusters w ith identical towels 
jrc not cummon Still there art* two combinations of identical two vowel 
clusters in this language. In the suggested orthography, the rising tone will be 
marked by doubling, of the vowel So to distinguish the^c from the vowel 
clusters involving non-identical vowels, a glottal stop which is optionally 
present in Hteniicul vowel clusters of this type is added. This measure docs not 
create any problem as the presence or absence of glottal stop in this 
environment does not make them different So it holds Other solution is to use 
a hyphen between the vowels as : ma-a until. kirrui-a if, u*um ^olid 

According to the use of a glottal stop, these will Ik 5 as follow s vui ; n until. 
kUna ? a if. and u?m solid* 

Usually vowel clusters occur between morpheme boundaries A1 m> their 
number is limited. ; 
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yiiin hail stone' 

praQ 

nut* (of a tree) 

molod 

hell' 

eag predict* 

yk*i) 

‘ankle' 

puapa 

* ancestor' 

6e nearly)' 

yadij 

hed* 

anyiap 

north east’ 


mea't] 

' destro/ 

omi sliu 

’ female cat* 




Ode 

•madly’ 


poaij 

‘imprisonment' 

p'whie 

‘by whom’ 


cuem 

marigold llowcr' 


Co/fsonaws 1 he consonant sounds at phonetic level are tabulated below 

Stops: Unaspirated 

P 

b t t 

* j 

k ? 

Aspirated 

P h 



C 

Nasals: 

m 

n 

a 

<1 

Fricatives: 



s 

h 

Lateral. 


1 



Fnctionless 





continuants 

w 


y 



In this language the consonants arc pulmonic sounds only That means, in 
their production lung air m employed; and also all the sounds arc produced in an 
egressivc manner, that is the air coming out from the lungs arc utilized lor 
production of the sounds As this language does not have alveolar locative, 
instead has only voiceless (pre-)pulutal fricative, hereafter only |s| is used in 
illustrations. These consonant sounds mav be grouped into the following groups 
depending upon their phonemic grouping: 


1. 

p. h 

9 

n 

2. 

P" 

10 

ft 

3. 

Ul 

11. 

■J 

4. 

C.j 

12, 

$>s 

5. 

k 

13 

h 

6. 

k" 

14. 

1 

7. 

7 

15 

w 

8. 

m 

16 

y 


1 /p/ has two variants |p| and [b|. 

(i). [p| is produced by stopping the atr column by bringing the lower lip in 
contact with the upper lip. During the closure the vocal cords do not vibrate It 
is a voiceless, bilabial, unaspirated stop It occurs in the following 
environments 
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Initially More vowels 

Medially between vohWj 

pi ‘grand father* 

a pa 

groom' 

pirn body' 

mapu 

from’ 

poq fight* (with each other) 

rtipa 

between 

p6? kneel down’ 

hip.Vk 

‘time’ 

pun ‘flatter’ 

apcin 

* breadth' 

pu ‘fly’(as a bird) 



pan rub* (dust) 



paw guard* 



Medially in cluster formation 

Finally after vowels 

tnpla axhex* 

cap 

sharpen* (a pencil) 

capl.Vk tongs' 

kep 

* shoot' 

llptam turn aside' 

hip 

smoke* 

(divert someone) 


(tobacco) 

a'wpe ‘when' 

k*i P 

cut* (hair) 

wiujpeij “year* 

yip 

twnsf 

anpon ’evening’ 

sip 

throw away' 

hakpa ‘rich’ 

cap 

‘sharpen (a pencil) 


(u). [b) is produced in flic same position as for |p], except for !he fact that 
during the production of this sound there is vibration of vocal cords. This sound 
is voiced, bilabial, unaspiratcd stop It occurs medially only, between vowels, 
after a vowel oi consonant when they arc in across two morphemes (provided 
the second morpheme is a derivative). 


[wuba] 

’old man* 

/wupu/ 

[n mbu| 

wlicrc' /o'rapid 

(wamha) 

‘widower* 

'wompa* 

[lagbaj 

killer* 'lagpa/ 

flibu] 

’death* 

/Hpu/ 



[toybul 

’clever* 

/ta'ypii/ 



(mahu| 

‘full* 

•mapu/ 



[wanhuj 

’hard* 

/wanpu' 



[UiwbuJ 

'high' 

/tawpu/ 




2. /p7 is realized on [p 1 *] everywhere. 

[p 1 1 is produced by closing the air column al the lips in the same way as for 
the unaspirated [pj. except for the fact that during die release the slate of the 
glottis continues to be in the state of voicelessness, so that between the release 
of the stop und the following successive sound, a brief period of voicelessness is 
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heard. This is called aspiration 1 his sound is voiceless bilabial, aspirated stop 
It occurs only in morpheme initially, and medially across morpheme boundaries. 


Initially before voweh 
p N u 'brew* (bow I * stage) 

p*ak *falIofT/into' 

p h o tooth' 

p\:nri drum* 

pV ‘squeeze 

p^k fig* 

lp h d:yj ‘vomit 1 /p'Viy / 


Medially across murplu me 
boundaries 
ap fc cn spleen' 

[ija:wp h aJ warn' /Q&wp'V 

[ipYw] spit' /ip h nw/ 

mikpS ‘tear 


3. N has two variants (t) and [f| 

(l) [t] is produced by the closure of the oral cavity at the buck ol the upper 
teeth by the tip of the tongue. The vocal cords do not vibrate This sound is 
called voiceless, denial, unuspirutcd stop. It occurs in the following 
environments. 

Initially before vowels Medially between vowels 


If 

to 

luiru 'ass' 

ti 

quarrel' 

alii 0 ’danger' 

tu 

point' 

mtan ’male* 

tarn 

tame' 


ton 

point ouf 

Finally after vow els 
yil ‘comb’ 

kalat 'shut in' 


(ii). HJ is produced by the closure of tin.* oral cavity at the alveolar ridge by 
the lip of the tongue. The vocal cords do not vibrate. This sound is voiceless 
alveolar unaspirated stop h occurs only after a vowel with raising tone. 


wu 

'scorch* (food- while cooking) 

IttV 

Ima'tl 

‘build* (rood) 

,'ma't/ 


’chop’ Cfirc wood) 

(xkd 

[p^n 

*rub' 

/p’W 


'dilute' (add liquid) 

/flat/ 

fcutbkl 

'swing' 

/cut Ink* 


1 4. Id has two variants fc] und [j] 

(i). IcJ is produced by the closure of the oral cavity at the hard palate by the 
blade of the tongue. The vocal cords do not vibrate. When the contact is 
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released the tongue is moved down slowly so that a narrow passage is created 
and the air-currcnt escapes with friction This sound is voiceless, palatal, 
unuspiratcd affricate It occurs in the following environments 
Initially before vowels Medially with consonants 
cu mouth* ameug stage* 

cip taste* ka?ci valley' 

sapeu battle* 

Medially inter vocahcally f within a morpheme boundary ) 
saci already*, p*acig gum’ 

(и) [j] is produced in the same position as for |c]; except for the fact that 
during the production of this sound, there is vibration of the vocal cords This 
sound is voiced, palatal, unaspu ated affricate. It occurs in medial position only 
- inter vocalically and after a diphthong (across morpheme boundaries). 

lk h ojAJ one hundred* /k*ocA/ 

fk h 6jan] "naif* s/k k 6can/ 

(kawjoy] ’mother's young, brother* /kawcoyV 

5, !VJ is realized as |k| everywhere. 

[к] is produced by stopping Ihc wr column by bringing the hack of the 
tongue in contact with the soft palate. During the closure, the vocal cords do 
not vibrate This sound us voiceless velar, unaspirated stop. It occurs in the 
following environments. 

Initially before vowels Medially between vowels 


kuu 

“scraper* 

sik6 

female' 

k.in 

love’ 

sikeai) 

’forcheatT 



sokoy 

’wrinkle* 



> r akt'o 

’wrist' 



akon 

cream' 

|k] tends to be palatalized before fc], as: 

IkVp] 

to shoot" /kep/ 

Iktnl 

to empty' /kci]/ 


Medially 

mth consonants 

Finally after vowels 

tokkok 

hunch back' 

uk 

pot* 

soksa 

hoe* 

t6k 

deer* 

ka?ko 

plain' (land) 

ohak 

‘muscle’ 

mikmin 

eye lash' 

cilik 

sieve' 
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0 *lcV is realized as [Ic*) everywhere 

Pc"] is produced in the same position as per (kj; except for the fact that 
during die release of this sound, the state of the elottis continues to he in the 
state of voicelessness, so that between the release of the stop and the following 
successive sound, a brief period of voicelessness is heard. This is aspiration 
Tins sound is voiceless velar aspirated stop It occurs in the following 
environments 

Initially before vowels only 

k H i? dislike', k*6 ‘spade' 

kSm worship', k^uy? 'pound' 

Medially betweent vowels (across morpheme boundaries): 
y^kkfn ‘daw' (a weapon) 

fpckVw] 'squirrel' 'pek*aw/ 

cak v u? chest' 

ftik’Hik bag' 

7 Hi is realized as [?] everywhere 

It is produced by the closure and sudden release of the vocal cords This is 
always voiceless and unaspirated. 

It occurs medially and finally. 


saVa 

now' 

(b) 90 ? 

to be' 

ha?nc 

to cat' 

ki? 

Tike 1 

a?at 

outside* 

ma? 

sharp' 

yo?ogc 

every* 

ka? 

land' 

wu?£ 

n kind of fruit* 

ft 17 

day* 

ma?u 

‘full* 




8 . Nasals tmf is realized as [m] everywhere 

fm] is produced by stopping the air column by bringing the lower and 
upper lip into contact. The velum is lowered so as to allow the air lo pass 
through the nasal cavity. [m| is heard when both the closures arc opened 
simultaneously both at the lips and at the opening of the nasal cavity. During the 
closure the vocal cords vibrate This sound is voiced, bilabial. It occurs in the 
following environments* 

Initially before vowels Medially between vowels 


me 

'in' 

yume 

amidst' 

mdk 

‘scream’ 

mapu 

from' 

ma? 

‘disappear* 

mafti? 

yesterday* 
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rna't ‘hammer’ 

yimor) ‘deny* 

mu bury'(dead body) 

pemoy ‘incense' 

tima 'smallpox' 

Medially with consonants 

Finally after wwtis 

namno woo* 

fm ‘stop’ 

timta'm pack* (into o bo*) 

wtm ‘damp* 

mikmlt ‘blink* 

mom ’hurry' 

fsombu] interest' 'sompu/ 

stim ‘put on’(cloths) 

9. trJ is realized as [n] everywhere. 


[n] is produced by stopping the air column by bringing the up of the tongue 

against the upper teeth The velum is lowered «u> as to allow the air ti» pass 

through nasal cavity [n] is heard 

when both the closures are opened 

simultaneously both at the teeth and at the opening of the nasal cavity Dunne 
the closure, the vocal cords vibrate. This sound is voiced, denial nasal. It occurs 

in the following environments 


Initially* before vrnvekt 

Medially between vouch 

n£ ‘smooth 1 

kam opium* 

nin silm' 

ami dirty' 

na ‘ear* 

fiine ’lion* 

no lift up' 

filnAk tent' 

not ‘fat' 


nuk comer' 


Medially with crmxnminbs 

Finally afiet i oweh 

hansay 'comb* 

c*n ‘lean* 

tenfiit razor* 

w,sn lost:' 

hansb ‘stick* 

cin span' 

manlorj pumpkin* 

mn shiver* 

sansi zinnca’ 

nan ’ cndui e’ (suffering) 

10 /ft/ is realized as (ft) everywhere 


[ft] is produced by stopping the air 

column by bringing the middle (front) 

part of the tongue into contact against the hard palate The velum is lowered. 
‘11 k vocal cords vibrate It is called a palatal nasal. This sound is voiced, palatal 
nasal It occurs in initial and medial position only. 

Initially before vowel* 

Medially between vowels 

fti 'two' 

ninu ‘ewe* 

ftik ‘call* 

aflik ‘block* 
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rial 4 gum' ciinak ‘lead’ 

floy couch* ftitVi smile' 

Medially ui/to consonants 

ka?ik coal' 
mof)hu brave' 

II. fry is realized as [tj| everywhere 

|rj] is produced by slopping ihc air column by raising the back of the tongue 
against the soft palate. The velum is lowered The vocal cords vibrate Ihis 
sound is voiced. It is called u Velar nasal It occurs in the following 
environments 


Initially 

Medially 

Medially with 

Finally after 

before 

vowels 

between 

vowels 

Sconxnnanis 

vowels 

Sqo five’ 

iqav bleed’ 

aqli 'royal* 

yat) ’sword’ 

rpn money* 

morjoi) delight’ 

ijeqqe shortly* 

tArj fire’ 

r)6k ‘nod* aqa'q many* 

rjc? lake down* 

ijaijqc ’hardly* 
moijsi J annoy’ 

ph6r) pile up’ 


(form a hook) 


12. IKf is realized as [$] everywhere 

l§] is produced by raising the front part of the tongue against the hard palate 
but not so much as to touch iL While air passes through it, it produces friction. 
Here [i] is produced by the front of the tongue raised against the front part of 
Ihc hard palate I hc raise of the tongue is not as much foi die production oi 
standard palatal f 5 ] But a little less than for it. So it is termed as pre-palatal. 
The vocal cords do not vibrate and the velum is raised fhis *>ound is voiceless, 
pre-palatal fricative. Elsewhere it is referred to as "Palatal ’ only instead oi "pre- 
palatal" 

As this language has only one l$] sound, elsewhere, this sound, ihc palatal 
[&] is represented as [s) itself So in orthography also It occurs in initial ami 
medial positions only 


Initially before 

Medially between 

Medially with 

Vowels 

vowel* 

consonants 

si ‘sleep’ 

pcsd bark* 

sdksi hoe’ 

so 'skin* 

pasa ’tongue’ 

saqk6 hald' 

s&m ‘mud* 

hitsun *great-gr 
child* 

sansi * zinnia' 
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sli grind'(grain) 

sa tie (hair) 

scm measure* (cloth) 


sesoij ‘navel region' 
vasok rogue' 
sawsan serve’ 
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13. /h/is realized as fhl cverwhere. 

It is produced by bringing the vocal cords together to the extent of leaving 
a narrow opening for the air current to squeeze through producing faction The 
vocal cords do not vibrate. This sound is called the voiceless glottal fricative 
ITiis occurs in the following environments. 

Initially Medially 


hA? 

’eat' 

yak'ay' 7 

fold* (arms) 

h*p 

‘smoke' 

larjha 

glass' 

he 

’breathe' 

ka?ham 

‘cultivate* 

hit 

tear* (paper) 

hanha 

thread* (used for weaving) 


Inter vocalicalh 
salu 'alone' 
ahirj raw' 

nihoy even' 

lihitj poison* 

piiho cobra* 

14 !\f is realized as [I] everywhere 

It is produced by stopping the air column as the median line by raising the 
tip of the tongue against the alveolar ridge, so as to allow the air to escape 
through cither of the sides of the tongue Ilie vocal cords vibrate and the sol! 
palate is raided This is called the voiced, alveolar lateral Ibis occur*? tn the 
initial and medial positions only 

Initially Medially between wnvls 


ii 

die* 

Kliy 

sofV (separate kinds) 

16 

hide' 

pili 

Tour' 


(conceal oneself) 

sday 

divorce’ 

li? 

‘bow’ 

ytbk 

'continue' 

lam 

road' 

yalip 

trip' (cause walker to fall) 

lim 

‘three* 



Ink 

‘frog* 
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Elsewhere 
aijh royal* 

so'lfak bat (playing)', £?lo ’flute* (local). 

15 . /w/ ts realized as [w] everywhere. 

[wj is produced in the same manner as [u], i.e M by raising the back of the 
tongue towards the velum. 1 he difference between (u) and [w] is that while in 
the case of fu) the tongue assumes a definite position with reference to the 
palate and remains in that position for some time; in the case of [w] tlie tongue 
moves towards the direction of the velum; but docs not assume any definite 
position so that the sound is heard only as a glide It is called voiced bilabial 
frictionlcss continuant or semivowel, Wien this sound occurs initially before 
high vowels it tends to get tenser than when it occurs before other vowels 


Initially 

> 

i 

between \ vwels 

vvi 

'thread' 

min we 

‘earthquake* 

wu 

become old* 

nahawan 

‘childhood' 

wd 

builiT (a house) 

&3tWU 

‘whip’ 

vvi 

Wonder* 

tiwat 

Wonder* 

vvun 

chant' 



wog 

strength' 




When this sound occurs after a vowel, it tends to become laxer and shorter 
than when it occurs elsewhere. 


VVDW 

shy' 

yahrw 

’mirror* 

waw 

Wash' (utensils) 

awiiirj 

beam' 

waw 

'need' 

ufwpha? 

lion cloth* 


16 . /y/ is realized as [yj everywhere 

fy] is produced in the same manner as [t], i.e . by raising the front of the 
tongue towards the palate. The difference between [il and [y] is that in the case 
of [I] the tongue assumes a definite position with reference to the palate and 
remains in that position for some time but in the case of |y| the tongue moves 
towards the direction of the palate, but does not assume any definite position so 
that the sound is heard only as a glide It is called the voiced palatal frictionless 
continuant or semi-vowel. 

When [y] occurs in morpheme initial position or inter vocalically the tongue 
raises to a slightly higher position than for [i]; and it produces some audible 
friction. 
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yi 

.snow* 

>67 

amuse’(a baby) 

yam 

wring' (clothes-oulsidc the house) 

kVyii 

ghee' 

payog 

‘paternal aunt' 

hayamay 

daughter' 


When this sound occurs after a vowel, it tends to become laxer and shelter, 
than when it occurs elsewhere. 

cay? pam' ccy? bite’ 

s£y 'beer 4 [ha:y] joke* /hay/ 

nay 'tie’(dhoti) Imdftdiy) celebrate festival' /money/ 

1.4. PHONEMIC DISTRIBUTION 

Tones All the three tones occur in all the three positions (viz morpheme 
initial medial and final positions). 

Foweb and consonants. For the distribution of these sounds the following table 
is given: 

PvHvh 


Phoneme 

Initial 

Medial 

Final 

N 

* 

4 

4 

Id 

4 

+ 

4 

/•/ 

4 

4* 

4 

Id 

4 

4 

• 

Id 

♦ 

4 

4 

Id 

♦ 

4 

4 

tut 

4 

4 

4 

Consonants 

Initial 

Medial 

Final 

p 

4 

4 

4 

/pV 

4 

4 

• 

N 

4 

+ 

4 

Id 

♦ 

• 

• 

nc 

4 

4 

4 

Ml 

4 

4 

• 
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Consonants 

Initial 

Medial 

Final 

nt 

• 

4 

4 

fmf 

4 

4 

4 

M 

4 

4 

4 

W 

4 

4 

• 

ti\( 

4 

4 

4 

fit 

4 

4 

• 

fht 

4 

4 

• 

(M 

+ 

4 

- 

>Vil 

4 

4 

4 

¥ 

4 

4 

4 


Consonant dusters Konyak language is very simple rceurding the consonant 
clusters Basically consonant clusters arc found only in medial position In 
initial position only the following clusters axe noted . 
kp- kpay? may' 

k"l- k*1ap tea' 

The last one has variant pronunciation* which tlcclualeri/e it. hfl • k'tl.y 

There ate no dusters in final position. In mccliul position onlv two 
consonant clusters are f ound 


Usually the clusters are found across morpheme boundaries rather than with 
in a morpheme boundary. The glottal stop always occurs as the part oi first 
morpheme, no it always. Junctions u> the frsf member in two member media! 
consonant clusters. Ihe following chart illustrates the possible combinations in 
medial position 


Succeeding comonants 
First Member —> 


1 

P 

P k 

t 

C 

k 

k h 

m 

n 

n 

■J 

p 

4 

4 

4 

4 

• 

• 

• 

4 

4 

4 

t 

4 

4 

4 

4 

• 

4 

« 

m 

4 

4 

k 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

4 

4 

m 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

* 

4 

4 

4 

• 

n 

4 

4 

4 

♦ 

4 

4 

4 

4» 

4 

4 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

$ 











? 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


I 


s h 
4 - 
-► 4 
4 + 
4 4 
4 4 
4 4 


I W y 
4 4 4 
4 4 4 
♦ 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 
4 4 4 


« » 4 «. « 

4 4 4 - 4 ♦ 
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W + 4 4 4 4 4 4 • 4 4 « 4 4 4 4 

y 4 . «f *f 4* 4 4 4 4 - 4 • 444 

Note: p\ c, K\ fl and h do not enter in the duster formation as first member 
Allophunn dLtfnhulianx' 

The following table giscs in detail the allophonic distribution of the 
phonemes 


Phonemes 

A1 Inphones 

A (lophoutc dirtnbutton 


Vowels: tit 

[•] 

Initial 

4 

Medial Final 

4 4 

tel 

M 

4 

4 

4 

/i/ 

[•1 

4 

4 

4 

!*t 

M 

4 

4 

4 

id 

W 

4 

4 

4 


(a 1 

- 

4 


tot 

[o] 

4 

4 

4 


to:) 

4 

4 

♦ 

id 

(u) 

4 

4 

4 


lu:J 

4 

4 

- 

Consunanu:* f p^ 

IPl 

4 

4 

4 


fl>) 

- 

4 

• 

V/ 

fp'1 

4 

4 

- 

tv 

It] 

4 

4 

4 


ttl 

- 

4 

4 

td 

[cl 

4 

4 

- 


01 

* 

•r 


tkf 

w 

4 

♦ 

4 

/kV 

Ikl 

4 

4 

- 

/?/ 

I’J 

- 

4 

4 

imf 

|m) 

4 

4 

4 

inf 

In] 

4 

4 

4 

Hit 

|n| 

4 

4 


0 

In) 

4 

4 

4 

hi 

M 

4 

4 

- 

Jhi 

|h| 

4 

4 

• 

At 

m 

4 

4 

• 

Nil 

|w] 

4 

4 

4 

¥ 

|y] 

4 

4 

4 
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1.5. PHONETIC DRILLS 

The phonetic drill* arc given to help the learner practice the pronunciation 
of the different sounds described in the previous sections. All the sound* 
irrespective of their phonemic status have been enlisted and been included in 
words which may not form minimal pairs. Minimal pairs arc given whenever 
possible The examples given under tlic description of each sound in the 
previous chapter can also be used lor drilling the individual sounds The sounds 
arc given in pairs which arc as far as possible, minimally contrastive Konyak is 
not rich in consonant clusters, particularly initial consonant clusters. They 
along with other consonant clusters arc listed in the section 2 They can he 
utilized for the purpose of dnlltne I hese are given separately in this section. 

Though the drills are for the pronunciation of phones, the transcription used 
here ts phonemic Hut wherever there arc allophones for phonemes, then the 
transcription is both in phonemic am! in phonetic transcription. The phonetic 
transcription is given in parenthesis. 

The drills provided hcie are for the supusegmental sounds and for the 
segmental sounds, tn that order 

L5.L Tones: 

<a) Rising Lj / ailing tone 


6 

dry up' 

* 

say* 

6m 

’catch' 

om 

check* 


(chase and catch) 



Cat 

sound' (produce sound) 

k k At 

gunpowder' 

lean 

'grab' 

kon 

love* 

PLVm 

fear' 

fforo 

crocodile 

suq 

’push' 

sut] 

make hole' (with effort) 

yarj 

’escape' 

vnq 

sword* 

qa 

•five' 


'mad* 

yu 

’liquor 1 

yu 

died' (skin a* u snake) 

tie 

Tor' 

nc 

smooth' 

Rising Vs. level (one 



C 

dry up’ 

e 

he* 

i 

axe’ 

a 

weave' (basket) 

kbfj 

play' 

kwj 

knock* 


(a stringed instrument) 


(on a door) 

ka'p 

'catch* 

kap 

'close' 



komtak cjnuiMR 


:o 


s£m 

heat' 

acm 

warm up' 

(one self by fire) 

m6k 

scream* 

mok 

i 


(when frightened) 


(pull suddenly) 

sit 

two* 

hi 

sheep* 

pe 

smell' 

P* 

tree* 

y6 

morung* (girls) 

yo 

'collect* (things) 

(c) Falling 

V\ Levei tone: 



c 

say* 

c 

he* 

fcam 

ha$kcf* (carried b> hand) 

kom 

'cloy' 

sam 

’gong' 

gam 

mud* 

si?] 

‘know* 

Sil| 

sew’ 

moi) 

'tighten' 

morj 

temper* 

yin 

'jump across* 

yan 

iron' 

nc 

'smooth' 

IK 

tan* (leather) 

yi 

•leg' 

ya 

•she* 

p‘6 

•spin (thread) 

p‘o 

Smear* 

cu 

‘dissolve* 

cu 

•untie’ (a knot) 


1.5 2. Vowels: The contrasts arc given for the following p;u:> of sounds, as can 
he seen from the chan below Ihe numbers indicate the sections in vshich they 
arc stated. 


* 1 • 10*-*ll’ 



51 

a-a 

6 


IN M 

flit 

'seven* 

(in 

km fc* 

yi 

‘longue* 

y* 

Mi Y 

•icip 

top* (last point) 

sdk 

length' 

sim 

'grip* (hold firmly) 

Mm 

attack* 

Sill 

* letter’ 

>tko 

female’ 

hit 

teur' (puper) 

hit 

tight' (very) 

hip 

'sink* (things) 

ni'p 

fold* 
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2. |U 

) 

IcJ 

blood 1 

i 

’say* 

cm 

’century' 

ccn 

lean, wear' 

hit 

tear*( paper) 

hem 

(become womout) 
hymn' 


laugh* 

a* 

'rob' 

si 

’sleep' 

sc 

potato* 

yl 

tongue' 

y* 

sharpcn’la kmfe) 

P* 

grand mother 

p* 

tree* 

3. («] 

* 

M 

say' 

a 

my' 

kcp 

shootfa gun etc.) 

kap 

shut, close' 

rcm 

dew' 

mfm 

induce to produce 

pen 

mistake' 

pan 

rotten smell* 

’ten* 

SCI} 

dodgc'fmove out of 

sap 

'cry' 

hem 

path of something) 
hymn* 

ban 

thread* (a needle) 

^ r»i 

im 

M 

bend; bow* 

am 

mat 1 

aki'm last 1 

Mean 

cream* (milk) 

pS, 

brew'(heer- 2nd stage) 

p‘at 

’run* 

lim 

’dure* 

Umi 

‘breast* 

k«'m 

tlmsh* 

kam 

basket’ 

k fc ip 

cut* 

kVp 

armlet' (hair) 

mn 

shiver* 

nan 

endure’ 

sip 

throw away* 

w'P 

cry' 

5 W- 

i 

M 

'my' 

a 

fire’ 

am 

’mat* 

at) 

keep* 

po'n 

ten* 

pan 

rub' 

ism 

breast* 

tarn 

‘aluminum' 

ko't 

’wrap up' 

kat 

peer 

mat 

(cooked things) 

’to cut 1 

mat 

(strtp off fruits-'skin) 

‘ spider* 
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na'n 

endure suffering’ 

nan 

labour 1 



h.M 

ahght*(as a bird) 





hat 

week* 




6. 

U)-|a:] 






alu 

consume* 

*y 

’drive' (amrml)|a:y) 


fta? 

fish* 

ijav 

'talk* 

[ya:y| 


p‘a 

give* 

p'ay 

’vomit’ 

lp K iy] 


la 

twenty’ 

lay 

V 

[tiyj 


aft 

tic'(hau) 

srty 

’comb (hair) 

Isa.yl 

7 (a) - |o] 






am 

mat' 

6m 

check' 



kan 

love' 

kon 

’bow* 



k'am 

basket* 

kom 

’curved’ 



cam 

help¬ 

com 

pit* 



van 

's* ve* 

ydo 

goal 



pan 

ten' 

poil 

feel’ 



om 

gong 

SO f) 

‘set’ (a trap-bie 






animals) 


I 

|o|-(o:] 






6 

to dress* 

oy 

'mucus* 

[o:yl 



Teel* 

i)6y? 

scratch* (nails) (ijo:y '| 


yAg 

stone’ 

yoy 

sell’ 

lyoM 


P» 

*touch*(by body) 

poypu 

'marriage* 

[poi.vpu] 


hok 

boil’tas water) 

hoy 

'boiled vegetable' |ho y| 


IJO 

spear 

W 

reach'(o place) Igo yJ 


no 

’lift up* 

fifty 

dwell, live at’ 

|fto:y] 


mo 

’festival* 

muy 

clean 

[mo:yl 

9, 

(«] - M 






pNt 

brcw’(bccr) 

p'ut 

’tub* 



Ilk 

buffalo' 

tuk 

'locust' 



liman 

'we* (inclusive) 

tuman 

we* (exclusive) 


shj 

press’ 

SUIJ 

make hole (with 





effort) 



h*'l 

*ttghl’(vcry) 

hill 

to smell* 



y* 

no*(t) 

yii 

collcct'(dcbt) 
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hm 

tie’(a knot) 

hun 

gold' 


su 

bcal'(i local drum I 

siiy 

small' [su yJ 

tu 

nme* 

tuy 

kill’ |lu:y] 

ku 

'scraper' 

kiiy 

dog* I tail y) 

m i°j 

sjrj 

’make' 

(a hole with effort) 

s^Q 

’set a trap 
(for big animals) 

tuk 

* locust* 

kik 

back* 

p\'ik 

basket’ (hanging) 

k‘ok 

strip otV 

tu 

‘paint\body or face) 

to 

squander’ 

SU 

lead' (an animal) 

*6 

decide' 

yti 

collect'(debts) 

yo 

‘club’ (girl's) 

p*u 

brew* (beer) 

p\> 

'spin (thread) 

pu 

* grand father' 

po 

touch' (bv body) 


1.5.3. Drill* for consonants 

The following chart gives, a complete picture of the various pairs ol sounds 
which are illustiatcd below, and the numbers indicate the sections in which they 
arc dealt with 


14 



m-n-ft . t) 

10 a- 



W-v 

12 


n 


A. Stops. 

(a). Aspiration 


i. fp] - 

fp*l 



pa 

do mischief 

p k « 

offer. give' 

pu 

grand father 

p"u 

'brew* (beer) 

puq 

go down' 

p\ii] 

Him- 










in 


KO\>AK OKAMMAk 


pay 

carry' ||>a y| 

(on shoulder) 

p k ay 

overflow* (p*a:y) 

pay 

cover* 

p h a> 

’with 

pan 

ten* 


‘break* (ft rope) 

pot] 

|k|-|k 

‘fee!* 

(sense by touch) 

pV) 

’pile up* 

ko 

'wound* 

(inflict a wound) 

k'6 

spade* 

ku ,J 

Iheft 

kV 

'stoop* (pick up by 

bending the body) 

kip 

covcr'fa pot) 

kV 

cut* (hair) 

kak 

tear* 

k"ak 

$corch'( food-whi le 
cooking) 

kuk 

comer 1 (back suit 
of a door) 

k"uk 

‘pocket* 

kay 

cough* |ka:y] 

k"ay 

pick'(a fruit from a 
trtc)[k h a:yl 

kim 

shut* 

k u »m 

worship* 

ka?wai)‘god'fKonyak) 

Position of vocal cords. 

Irl-IM 

lc* m awa 13 

crow* 

3 pa 

groom' 

wupa 

old man’ (u utu] 

mapu 

from' 

lappa 

kilter* |laqha) 

ftipa 

between' 

llpu 

death' |libu| 

htpak 

lime* 

mapu 

full* [muhu| 

apcm 

breadth* 

wanpu 

hard* (wanbu) 

DVpc 

when* 

a'mpu 

'where* [a'mhuj 

(C| HI 

anciiq 

stage' 

k oca 

one iMindred'lk ojA) 

ka'.’ci 

'valley' 

k*6can 

nail' (k’ojan) 

sapcu battle* 

Manner of articulate hi 
[pj-|t| 

kawcoy 

mother's |kawjo:y] 

brother’ 

PC 

’tree’ 

te 

’to* 
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po 

‘toucltfby body) 

to 

waste* 

pu 

erandlatbcr 

tu 

'puss* 

pen 

lorufrl* 

ten 

* defend* (momentnn ly) 
(one self) 

pu? 

give birth to* 

tu? 

'wash* (foxly) 

pile 

dwre* 

ttk 

pot* 

?*'y 

* bamboo' 

to'y 

‘wise* 

puho 

cobu' 

tuwo 

ant' (biggest in size) 

pi pom 

d ini' 

titoy 

kidney' (titory) 

[ti-m 

lat 

eight' 

tit 

chop' (fire wood) |nit| 

yat 

swim* 

yft 

comb* [yOl 

(fibre fur spinning) 

ItJ lei 

te 

quancl* 

ci 

demolish' 

id 

great* 

CO 

untie' (a knot) 

tnm 

‘breast' 

cam 

help' 

tog 

*ask'(a question) 

cog 

grow' 

tok 

‘test, balance 

cok 

lazy' 

toy 

‘*o'h*:yl 

cay - 

listen, hear* fcay] 

ti 

'lighf(moon) 

ca 

one 

tima ‘small pox’ 

Id W 

u'lo 

bruin' 

Q 

swollen a {raw) 

In 

'open’t mouth) 

CU 

season 

ku 

’ steal' 

com 

help* 

kam 

has ket‘( earned ui liaudi 

com 

pH 

kom 

bend* 

CJIJ 

chaise* (drive away) 

kag 

urge* 

C3mc 

warn' 

kami 

bamboo'(to covrr roul) 

cut 

cling to' 

kuk 

comer' 

(backside of the door) 

cay 

IM [t 

far'lca.y) 

1 

kay 

cough' |ka y] 

ha? 

cal’ 

hi? 

cat* 

hu 

want* 


level' 
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flip 

smoke 1 


pc? 

kneel down 1 


haw 

act* 


ina? 

disappear* 


ban 

fuel* 


na*' 

fish* 


sa?a 

’now' 


saha 

’alone' 


laTha 

’vein* 


laha 

health' 

B 

A 




10. 

l*n| -1 

D 

1 

D* 

I 





me 

pestle n* 

•Jor’ 

ft* 

scratch* rje see' 


ma 

’dal' na 

’car* 

to 

bison’ ga five* 


ma? 

disappear nam 

’sharp' 

na? 

fish' ga ‘mad 1 


may 

extinguish' nay 

tic* 

toy 

tire’ |fi;vyl gov ‘amvc'[i)o:v] 


mo't 

’hammer' 

(dhoti) 


(Ixrcomc tired) 


mefm 

hurry’ nam 

’decay* 

to’m 

'fear* gam backside 






of neck 


mok 

‘scream* nok 

house* 

nak 

plaster' gok nod 


mok 

jerk' 



gat white core* 



{pull suddenly) 


f^at 

mix' (ofbanana plant) 

C. 

Fricultvrs: 




11. 

Is] IhJ 





sc 

’potato* 


lie 

breathe* 


su 

gnnJtgraivi) 


iiu 

snoof 


sfm 

grip' (bold firmly) 

him 

believe' 


snn 

last* (Mac in condition) 

han 

loAkVtu \ chicle I 


snn 

crab' 


ban 

fuel 


burj 

make a holeXwuh effort) 

hug 

praise* 


paw 

’ rogue* 


pulu) 

’cobra* 


s»o 

sew’ 


huj 

sink (a person) 

D. 

FncUfm!c$\ continuums fSfmi vm%vh). 


12. 

M - tv) 





wan 

loud 


van 

•flow' 


wim 

‘chant' 


yim 

>ipen'(as a Irur.l 


wdrj 

* strength' 


yog 

stand up* (come to 






stantltng position) 


wok 

’six' 


y.k 

put on'(omaments) 


waklm 

’last tooth 1 


yikln claw, paw* 


waparr 

from tooth* 


yap^an siuiulaid' 
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M M- 

mi 



wan 

short 

lan 

condemn ’(fud guilty) 

WUIj 

enough' 

Ian 

ueXtfuead-lerrmlci 

WOI) 

‘.strength 

ton 

'bumtas a fire) 

wok 

‘six 

16k 

sing, dance* 

way 

‘rain' [wa:y] 

lAy 

leaf [la:yj 

wanwftm ligament* 

wanhm 

sweat 1 

tomwby * guide' |tomwo:y| 

tomiai) 

'fallow land 




(accompany) 

U tk| 

m 



kuk 

comer 1 

ku? 

thelV 


< backside of the door) 



kak 

cut, tear' 

ka' 

(arm* 

tkk 

weaveXdoth) 

la? 

paddy* 

sok 

serve' 

so? 

condcmii'(liiid guilts i 

luk 

locust* 

tu*’ 

paint' 

mok 

jerk* ipull suddenly) 

md 1 

satiate, satisfy* 
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2.U. Introduction: Moipholjgy i* the study of the internal structure of words 
A word* in Konyak is any segment of a sentence hounded by points at which 
potential pausing is possible A word must consist at least at an unanalysable 
root morpheme. It may consist of a single segmental and supra segmental 
phonemes or sequences of segmental and suprasegmcntal phonemes. Words 
may lx: monomorphemic or palyrnorphcmic. If polymorphemic it may consist 
of u ninety of free and bound morphemes. 

The form-classes for Konyak ate established on the following two criteria: 
(I) Morphological, i.e.. depending upon the substitutability of form* in a 
particular given situation and (2) Syntactical, i e .. depending upon the ability 
of forms lo take certain grammatical markers and the ability of occurring in 
certain positions m a construction. 

On ihcsc two basis, the form classes setup for Konyak arc the following - 
(1) Noun. (2) Verb, (3) Adject*ves. (4) Adverbs, and <5) Particles Ihese classes 
have mutually exclusive membership Among these, except particles, all others 
arc open ended, while particles' is close ended. 

1 Nouns arc those which arc capable of taking number, gender und ease 

markers. 

2 Verbs arc those which ate capable of taking tense, aspect and mood 
markers Morphologically verbs are unmarked But verbs are 
positionally marked. They always occur after all other form-classes, 
i.e.. at the end of a construction. Presence of verbs closes a 
construction. 

3. Adjectives arc those which qualify the Nouns 

4. Adverbs qualify verbs syntactically 

5. Particles: 1 he remaining elements those w hich do not fir in the above 
four classes arc grouped in this class. Particles arc syntactically bt»und 
elements but morphologically free; while semantically they are either 
Hie following t>pi> arc included in this group* (1) Connectors. (2) 
intensifies. (3) restrictive marker, 14) interjections. (5) subordmators. 
(6) reduplicators Ihcsc do not take any inllcctional or derivative 
elements, while the above four classes take one or the other elements 

Details of each class arc discussed in their respective sec tions. 


2.1. MORPHOI.OGICAI PROCESSES 

2.1.0. General remurks; Kunyuk is an agglutinative language. One of Us 
ih.iucteristic feature is that a number o morpheme* can come together \\ithuut 
Involving any morphophonctriic changes. The morphemes join together loosely 
and seldom any mcwphophoncnia changes result. Also here the inflection is not 
vcr\ n^id or compact as in inllectional languages As a result a construction 
like N - PI - Case is not a closed construction as in inflectional languages: but 
it is relatively compact. In an inflectional language nothing can be inserted in 
between N 4 IM ♦ C* construction But in this language when an adjective » 
added to a noun, other forms follow it. Also if the Adjective retains its market 
die construction becomes i phrase; wh.lc if the marker is dropped, it become^ i 
wortt So m a phrasal situation if im adjective is added. It i* added after the 
noim hni before the plural and ease markers these markem close the 
construction (at that level) For instance - 

nbk house' 4 fan (PI) noklan ‘houses* 

ndk **■ yon *big‘ 4 Ian nftkybQlan ‘big house*' 

rwile 4 yon 4 Ian 4 tc (Dat) : nokywjlantc to the big houses 

further, tf an adjective takeb ib marker •» u > 

nok 4 oydri 4 bn 4 te ndk oyoQlantc to the big houses' 

f his construction is a phrase. 

Ihe relative flexibility of inflectional markers nukes the naiuie of ‘word* 
more fluid. So. a construction like - 

nokyog&n big houses’ is a word v\ hile 

nftk oy6ijlan hit* houses’ flit house which ure big) is a phrase 

In the tormarior of wonts, three morphological processes are employed in 
this language. They an*- (l) Affixation, (2) Reduplication, and pj 
Compounding 

2.1.1. Affixation: Affixation is the major morphological proccs> It involves 
two types,: (I) Prcfixation, and (2) su[fixation Both uic commonly employed 
hut sulfixation is more widely employed than the former, c g. gender, number, 
case, tense markers tire suffixed; while negative markers arc prefixed. 

Mr>rphof)honemu' changes. As this language is agglutinative tn characiei when 
morphemes comr together they seldom produce internal changes. Still, the 
following changes have been observed m the data. They are listed below 
(I) Voiceless sound becomes voiced inter-vocalicallv Ibis is an allophuntc 
change. |p)>[b] 
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c in say' + (pu) —> |ebu| saying* /£pu/ 

sleep* * lpu| —> [sibu] ‘sleeping* ^sipu/ 

12) (jcmuialion of consonants medially only: 

moijyciij brave* «• < (adv j—> monyoijijc 'brawl/ 

taytak ’wise* --<• <ad\ ) —* feytakke ’wisely* 

yl', reg + lflbk mortal'—> yTIIlfok ’immortal* 
pili Tour* ^ U 20 —> tappalicA ’SO' 

Optional gemination is observed in the following: 
taw T + -man(Pl) —> timnutn *we'(excl.) 

lumman we* (ire 1 ) 

nuij you’(sg.)-man (PI.)—> nuniman 

(3) I oss of a consonant when occuit un; before - .»!.<> ml 

nAf) you* + -man (PI)—> nuinan you* (PI.) t-rj o) 

hay and' ♦ vaqe —> ha>aijc and' (-y > wl 

(4) Addition of consonant between two vowel« : 

After a nasal consonant. is added be fore adding the adverbial suffix -e 
Ian WholedulP +-e —> lan-s-c > lanse ' wholly/fully' 

filth ’smile* ♦-e —> rnni-s-e > nifiisc 'smilingly' 

a > i / -t in next syllable: as in: till'mcA 60' (ta 20*. Ifm three'), 

l > x a from vowel in the next s\ liable t jpp.V ica SO' 

(5) (Change of Toneme from level' to ’rising* a* m inc case of trn three'. when 

if occur? in higher numerals, Nii not occurring final member, e g. 

*6d but not tn: inphzymelim 23'. (- 20 O) 

2.1.2. Reduplication: lhn process, though not very frequent, still is a 
common feature of Ibis language All categories can undtigo reduplication. In 
this language only complete reduplication found Reduplnation s the 
repetition of n form. By reduplication, the meaning of tlie base is either 
intensified; or gives a sense of collectivity, or respectivene.vs or distribution, 
etc. Details of it arc discussed in a separate section (2.6.6.). 

2.1.3. Compounding: Compounding is a productive mechanism in the word 
formation. Though productive. formation of new ciMiinoumU is not common. 
Details of compounding are discussed m ihc respective chapters on Nouns, 
Verbs, etc. 
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2.2. NOUN MORPHOLOGY 

2.2.0. Nouns: Nouns arc classified into (1) Substantives arid <21 Pronouns. 
This distinction is necessary as not all inflectional markers which occur with 
substantives con occur with pronouns While substantives can take all the 
inflectional markers (number, gender and case markers) the pronouns cannot 
take gender markers. Syntactically also there are differences between the*** two 
types (chapter 3). 


2.2.1. Gender system 

Morphologically substantives are neutral in the sense that they tki not take 
any eendcr markers; except for animate nouns. Among iininude noimv. til do 
not take dll gender markers Depending upon the behaviour of the substantives 
with reference to gender markers, they are classified as below 


Nouns 


urn mate 


I 

marurmte 


r 

masculine 

i 1 i 

si pa 

I 2 


human 

I 


feminine 

J 


r 

ya 

3 


r 

masculine 
L 


non-human 
L 


(3)ftll pbl) 

4 5 


1 

la 

6 


-1 

feminine 

r—l—i 

ya (a)pi 
7(a) 7(b) 8 


I he terminal elements in the above diagram provides the gender markers. 
From the above, it becomes dear that the markers si, and pa mark ’masculine 
burrW; ;yi( 3). "(a) and Mnu (4) and (8) mark 'feminine-human and non- 
human; /vV; (5) and la (6) mark masculinc-non-human* and also (py/i/ (7fb)) 
marks fcmimne-non-human 


Among these markers, pa, va, pi and iiu and very productive derivative 
markers; while the rest function as adjectives. 

I hesc markers have the following distribution 

1. si: This marker is restricted to two nouns in the data, (sec Table) It 
indicates youth' 

2 pa: Ihis marker is used widely It indicates elder! mess'. 

3. ya: This marker is common lor both human and non-human While 
in case ot luiman-lcmininc only this marker is used; in case of non- 
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human teminine nouns. another marker (Ajpi is also used. It 
indicates small youth’ 

4 fa)hu This marker is common for both human and nan-human It is 
used very widely it indicates ‘motherly / motherhood* 

5. pug and la Jlte^e markets arc used only with nun-human nouns 
They are partly contractive in nature The> indicate a distinction of 
‘non castrated vs castrated Also the distribution of h i> 
restricted as compared to that of pdtj. Probably it indicates the 
Lultural significance of hi. It is also possible to re-term the 
distinction as 'wild* vs, Lame’ (domesticated). From this point of* 
view, we can distinguish dog as wild’ (kuyla) and ‘lame dog* 
tfuvpcy). and wild pig* (uA/c/iand tame pig* {ukpb/j) 

\gain, the above distinction cannot be curried further as la i> nut used w ith 
ary other noun* 

6 (r>>pi: This marker is used only with non-human feminine nouns II 

indicates smull/youth. As suited above, \a is also used freely, along 
with this marker. 

Basically non-human nouns are neutral' to the sex' distinctions. To poml 
out die particular sex' of llie animal, the respective markers are used So w hen 
used commonly, gender markers arc not used 

While the non-human nouns take a hound clement #- with the gender 
markers/* and /?w # human nouns do not take this. 

Ir kinship terms gender distinction is marked lexically and morphologically 
also F or instance in the following nouns gender distinction is marked lexically.: 

(a) pa ’father' 

nu ‘mother* 

(b) pu ‘grand-father* 

pi 'grand-mother* 

Elsewhere gender derivative markers pu and -riu for nuisculmc’ ami 
feminine respectively are used. 

lisc-pa ‘son-in-law' 
liya-flu ‘daughter-in-law*. 

Though the personal pronouns have gender distinction in third person sg 
forms, *t seem.* to he of recent origin Because till very recently ihc .V' 1 person 


AO 
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sg. pronoun e was used for both masculine arid feminine. Still today, the same 
situation remains in narrations, as well as in interior villages o! the region 

A note on flu use of {*-} 

b>} is an adjectival marker Among the gender markers •/>/ and -tin cai 
take this marker As mentioned earlier -ritt functions as productive noun 
derivative Still it can function an adjective when it takes 

In this language there ire a lew adjectives whove excessive use (*>) has 
resulted in loss of their function for instance adjective like lies small. jrJn 
'male', flu female', ya Female* lhat is why, with some nouns, the 
combinations, do not make any difference in meaning hoi instance- knyHtt 
‘dog* (kity dog’), kvwvpdq horse'(A<mov 'horse 

In the above two instances though the noun* hW and kowoy can be used 
separately, and in strict sense the addition ot ilk* adjectives Ira und jkv; liould 
result in addition of some semantic sense. Instead i1k:> ulso mean the same us 
the single nouns convey Probably this is due to the excessive us* of these 
adjectives indiscriminately However now, lo make ;i distinction between dog 
vs. puppy/small dog* the forms aic to be kuyha and kuvim jhu. Similarly. 
koHvypdq horse': ko\M\ jp&j male horse'. 

It may he noted that m the second case there is no repetition of the 
adjective Instead the bound markers- plays a significant pan here. 

Further, with some nouns a construction of N +pdy is unacceptable it 
should be * 


*awha 

aw aha 

chick'(aw hen’) 

f maylaiiha 

maylai) aha 

linn's cub' 

*mahawha 

muhaw aha 

‘calf 

•maliawfiu 

ttiahaw oflu 

cow' 

* ami ha 

ami alia 

‘kitten 1 


Further more, m some cases it is passible to have constructions both with 
and without a-. In such cases there will be a little difference in the me r ing 
I he construction with a- conveys more general sense than the construction 
with 9-, : 

awpbrj cock’law hen') aw npdrj cock' 

awyi hen' (small) aw ayo hen' (small variety) 

fliha small sheqV fil aha lamb* 
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(a'tfiicr' 


Nouns 

mar kers— * Masculine 

Feminine 


SI 

r® Wp5g 

la 

atya(?)pi 

(a)Au 

Non-human: 







r><it'liIn tck 



hf 



a/ 

QOH nuhaw 



v* 




hrn aw 



T" 


>/*p 

\ n 

pig ak 



"7” 


T" 

•»I9) 

sheep Af 







dog kuy 




V 

\ L a 

W+(4 

as* k&tu 



V*p 


v-® 


Pear 







£uat yen 



v+w 



■• 10 

elephant 

ma VAu 





V+P 


monkey 

simm.Vy 





’J+P 

% f i 

fox hiyan 



V+a 



Vtp 

hunt 

kowavpoi)* 



Vta 


V+a 


peacock 

nwceaij 



V+p 


>/-D 

V+p 

parrot awtV.' 



Vfp 


V*a/*ya 

>/+p 

cat >m 

1 V*a 


^+P 


4 rtu and pni) here do not indicate gender. 

Ilunun Noun* 







child nu^v 

~T~ 




\ 


ownin',: nbkpu 


V 





one without 
partner warn 


V 




V 

blind 

mikpdm 


V 





inend sinv 


[T" 




1~ 

grandchild hii 

h use 
may 




huydmay 
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All agentivt* 
nouns 


v 




1 

write nan 


i 

V 



Tv 

act Iwm 


i 

V 


L N 


(a)pi is not used with human noun* _ 

The above table gives a general behaviour of nouns as regards tlx- gender 
distinctions 

2.2.2. Number system 

Nouns arc classified into singular and plural This classification clearly 
rests upon the recognition of persons and objects which can be enumerated 
one' or more than one') and referred to individually or collectively by means of 
nouns. (Lyons 19692SI). In Konyak, nouns arc classified on tlx above basis, 
into countable and non-countablc nouns. Hy unJ large, count nouns take 
number markers and non-count nouns do not take these nuikcrs. 

t he Konyak number system comprises of. (I) sin^ulai, which denote* one', 
and (2) plural, which denotes more than one' t he singular is unmarked, while 
the plural is marked. The plural marker is •hm. It has another allomorph •matt 
which is used only with personal pronouns, other than the 3" 1 person neuter 
pluml where -Ian itself is used : 


(a) 

lay 

book' 

laylan 

hooks' 


nok 

'house' 

nOkian 

‘houses' 


ka? 

field* 

kalian 

’fields' 


ka?ta 

' man* 

ka^talan 

'men*, etc 

(b> 

tow 

r 

tunan 

tuman 

*we' (mcl.) 
*wc’ (cxcU 


natj 

'you'(sg.) 

uuman 

you* (pi ), etc 


When a noun and a numeral arc used in a constnxtion. tlx* plural maikei i.s 
optionally used. 

hdto'w-pui)aw(lan) qa these live stones' 

Or 

hato'w(lan) puijaw-ga these five stones' 

1 2 3 13 2 

The construction without the plural marker is pnrlerred As con be noted 
above, the plural marker occurs either with the beadnoun or with the 
demonstrative lly and large all count nouns take the plural marker 3nd (mass) 
non-count nouns do not take the plural marker 
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(i) Cotinr wo/i/u 


lay book* 

laylan books' 

w\ ‘thread* 

wilan threads' 

(ii) Non-count noun* 


yet) water* 

ka?tok 'earth' 

kam basket' 

ku'.’muk dust' 

phdnt 'cloud' 

ycqlcypu cyclone’ 

tapla ‘ash* 

a * fuc’ 

Wien a N*pl. marker construction contains one attribute, then, the attribute 
is added after the noun and Ik fore die plural marker, in most of the eases. Then 

the construction is a noun phrase 

as illustrated below 

nuha acuvlan 
child xmall-pl > 

the small children’ 

lavtcp ovoTjUm 
book big-pl > 

'the htg books* 

k6^oyp6f) oh^qlan 
horse white-pl > 
ph6rnil&kUn 

the white horses’ 

cloud-black pi > 

‘the dark clouds’ 

phimy&k ahfglait 
leaf grecn-pl > 

tire green leaves* 

ndk aybqlan 
house big-pl 

big houses' 

hat.Vw lan nok rvyuij 
ih-s-pl! hi use big > 

these big houses'. 

2.2.3. Noun formation 


Korn ah language 1 $ agglutinative in character. Also it ts monosyllabic in 
structure. Affixes are added around die 'roof to build poly-syllabic forms. 
Usually a ’morpheme' doc* not contain more than three syllables. Also a word 
does not contain more than ihiec morphemes. Compounds consisting of three 


members are quite rate Hut when affixes uic added to a root it tan contain a* 
many as tour affixes. I he predominant canonical shapes of monomorphftmc 
nouns (roots) arc the following: 


V, VC, VCV, CVC(C), and CVC*V(C) 
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With the above canonical forms, combination* ate possible Bui llie higher 
combinations arc mealy reducible into the above types 


Morphologically these higher combinations consist ol polymorphcmic 
nouns These can be decomposed off mio at least a noun root morpheme 
followed or preceded by certain optional elements. The optional elements may 
be an affix, a reduplicated pan of a root, or unuthci noun root m compound 
formation oc may be combination of these 


Illustrations: 


Mono -morphemic 

nouns 

V 

a 

cv 

w\ 

eve 

lay 

cvcv 

katii 

cvcc 

lay? 

cvcvc 

mahaw 

Bi-morpbcmic nouns: 

vc/cv 

ak/U 

( VC/C V 

Hi).'pu 

cvcv 

rvi/ctl 

voeve 

arrvlan 

c vcvc:v( 

htl’/fok 


axe' VC bm maf 

’thread' VCV asfi tobacco' 

‘book 
ass' 

‘think* 

cattle' 

boar* 

‘work' 

‘earring', phCv'pj painter' 
mats 
lid* 


2 2 3 1. Compounding 

Compounding is the pnxvs* of combining two or more free forms together. 
The resultant form vcill he a complex form in the sense that the vcm.r K come \ 
ot the constituents may not He equal to r hat of the compound. It car be 
considered as n compouiKl provided all the members lorm into a single unit and 
function as a single entity. Also compounds art those which arc compel in 
therr structure, i.c., without the provision for ( 1 1 pausing, between members and 
(ii) insertion, having semantic uniqueness or unit v The process of compounding 
is universal, though the technic of formation nuy differ trom language to 
language 


Besides the above rwo criteria for compound mg as found in agglutinative 
languages (including Konyak). there are a lew imnc criteria which are 
applicable toi inflectional languages (e g nuirphophoncmic changes, >Uc» 
pattern. etc.). As Konyak is ar agglutinative lunguage it show* distinction 



uofirtfoux;} 


if 


between compounds ami phrases by the criteria. viz insertion and pausing, 
while it docs not show any distinction by morphophoncmic changes 

lr Konya’s compounds arr not formally distinguished horn phrases except 
for noun-adjective compounds In other compound* pause* and the crtterion or 
insertion* decide whether a given construction is a compound or not. In 
compounds pause* is not ivariable allowed between its constituents and 
insertion’ of other elements between the constituents is not possible 

Structurally a Konvak compound may consist of the following types (1) 
Noun Compounds, (2) Verb Compounds, and (3) Adverbial Compounds 

Compound^ may contain 2 or 3 constituents Bui three member compounds 
are quite rare Here mainly two member compounds are analysed. The noun 
compounds .ire discussed in this .section and the other two types are discussed in 
their respective sections 

\utin Compounds. Noun compound is one which functions as u noun 
immaterial of us constituents Usually in a noun compound ai least one 
constituent will be a noun and (an)other constituents!*) may he nouns, adjective, 
verbs adverbs etc. The internal structure of compounds can he analysed in 
terms of head - attribute* relation In noun compounds the noun dement 
function a.N the head In N-N compound, one of them will function as head and 
liic other a> attribute. Sim.lnrly in verb compounds, the verb dement functions 
as head' 

In noun compounds, w hen btxh the constituents arc nouns, depending upon 
ihe type of relationship the constituents have, the head and attribute* can lie 
decided. Fw uistance in a compound like tiwok *tcnl’ where Hi ‘cloth*, udk 
house* both are nouns Here the first member indicates the particulars of the 
material and the second member the purpose, by which the second member is 
the head (gcncrahzcr) and the first member r the attribute (parti cult/or) In ihiv 
way it is possible to decide head' and attribute' relationships A few 
compounds of similar stmeturr arc hsled below.- 

hu?cupeat) rose flower (hu 7 ihoin', cupcmj flower*). 

Hie relationship between the members here may be ’flower with the thom 
or flower in the thom plant' 

saijwi lace* (sa/j Tuur\ wi thread', i.c, ’thread ot hair used as late); 

tamyir} 'milk* (lam breast', yu) wutcr’, i.c., 'water of the breast’) 

yakiy wnsf (yak hand', hj neck*, i.c neck of the h.ind’1. 
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111 ese compounds can be said to luivc 'possessive' telation. c.xcepl the first 
instance where it is of'socialis e 1 relation. 

Some compounds can be said to have 'purposive* relation. Here the first 
constituent gives the 'purpose* and the second gives the ‘material* required tor 
the purpose. For instance- sty/Tl skin’. This compound's constituents are- rty 
*wiiist 4 and ni 'cloth' When this is placed in the above format, sty is the 
place purpose (of covering)', and the material used tor fulfilling this purpose i\ 
fit ‘cloth' So here also the second member is the head’ and the first mcnibeT i> 
the attribute. Similarly the following compounds have the* same relation, bi t in 
(a), the relation is slightly of different type than in (b). which is as illustrated 
above. In (&)pitaks&i'? shirt' is used against the ran. 

(a) wayphaksaw } rain coat' (way ram*, phaksaw'* ‘shirt’) 

(b) nccu earring' (na ear', cu ornament ). 

N L »+N. In N-N compounds sometimes a noun may be a derived noun It may be 
either the first member or the second For instance the compound tsuKhk/iey 
bench’(lit. bed used lo sit) Here futbtk sitting* ;i derived ntHin from the verb 
.rut. ‘to sif. and Ink is the purposive market, and fey, n bed' Here also the 
second member functions as the head. In this compound the purposive marker 
Ink is optionally used. Some of the similar compounds arc the follow ing: 
i)‘aw(lak)lik. frying pan' (tjaw To fry', tik, n put) 
sim(bk)soi] threshing floor' (sim to thrash', sot} ‘floor') 

N~N 0 ; In some noun compounds Ihc second member may lx j derived noun 
Here the first noun indicates the object and the derived noun indicates the aciton 
to be earned out. So in the following compound, ka'hoktzk shovel'. where, ka* 
earth' is the object and fiok 'to break' is the action desired. The resultant noun 
is the instrument used ro perform this action 
Similar compounds arc the following: 
yahaybijbk sash* (yaha glass', yt'njhk lo stand ) 
makmuylak broom'(nv*k dust', muylak to remove') 
pewallak saw' (pe tree' wood', watlak to cut'). 

I here arc noun compounds with noun-verb as constituents Here ;i!so Ihc 
noun is the head, though it occurs as the first constituent, and the verb functions 
us the attribute Semantically in these compounds while the noun gives the 
‘place/object*, the verb indicates action* For instance: phakspi 7 shirt'. here 
phuk ‘shoulder* is the noun, indicate- the place, jam J to cover', is the verb. 
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conveys the type of action to be carnal out So the resultant compound provides 
the object' intended by the constituents. Similui compounds ure the following: 
snjhit ’girdle/belt* (snj 'waist*, hit 'tighten*) 
yasum shoe (ya leg', sum to covet') 
y&jmok 'current' (yeij water’, mok 'to raise') 
yaklaij bracelet* (yak 'hand*, larj to wear ) 

N adj In this type of compounds while this t$ the normal order, an alternative 
order, vir . adj+N is also possible, though used to a very limited extent and that 
too, in poetic expressions. For instance, 

yowmaynawya 'beautiful girl* (yawrnay beautiful, nawya girl*). 

The normal order is N-adj. For instance : 
toyiSij 'big basket* (to basket', y6g 'big'), 
hoysi tomato* (hoy * vegetable*, si 'sour 
wuwnj wine' (wu creeper*, wuj sweet ). 

As stated above in these compound* alone, there is formal distinction 
between the compound and its phrasal constructions. For instance- 
a) tOyoij big basket* 

b| to syon big basket' (lit. basket which is big). 

While (a) is a compound, (b) is a phrase. The presence of a-(adj. marker) 
marks the distinction between a compound and a phrase. Both the forms are 
equally acceptable But usually when more than one adjective is used in a 
construction other than the first adjective will be in a phrasal structure And the 
noun with its immediate adjective constitutes a compound construction. 

Besides the above types of compounds which can be systematically 
analysed into constituents, there arc many noun compounds which arc not 
amenable for this type of rigorous analysts as the members do not relate closely 
themselves to the resultant compounds.: 

kha 'ha, n orphan* (kha?, v die', ha small*) 

Here rhough the constituents are V>adj. the resultant torm is a noun Here 
the constituents have the same relation: to die when one is small'. Similarly the 
compound khoqkhtiy, n. camel where both the constituents khorj . v. move up 
and down' and kh<iy\ v. go* arc verb*, but the resultant form is a noun 
compound I he verbs indicate the behaviour of the animal Similarly some 
animak/habitual insects are named after their bchavioui. 

ftiqsew white ant* (hirj the insect which cats soil’, sew white ), 
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tuyan fox' (ahi clever'; yan roam' (in the forest)', 

czmli a variety of ant' (cam poison', li, v bite’), 

mufjeor) mosquito' (men) brown colour 1 . coq. v bite*) 

Also there ore many compcunds in which one of the members is unique or 
near unique : 

waqftai), n air' (wai), n. sky ) 

yeijphan. n. ’the area in summer which is otherwise covered by 

water m other seasons' (ycq water*), 
mopphop. n. ’foam' (mop soft ) 

phomi 7 / phomti 7 * fog' (ahum cloud*) 
yikeoj) 'boundary* (keorjMmc*). 

2.2.3.2. Noun dcnvation 

In Konyak verbs are not derived from any other categories From this 
point of view verb* arc basic Other categories such as nouns, adjectives and 
adverbs are derivable from other form-classes 

Nouns are derived by using the following derivative markers: (1) -pu (2) 
•pu. (3) -nut), (4) -hk. These are suffixed to the verb roots or to the derived 
nouns. 

1. -pa gives agentive nouns 


Ill) 

’to work' 

—> 

liijpa 

worker' 

si 

’to sleep’ 

—y 

sipa 

sleeper 1 

tuy 

’to kill' 

—> 

tuypo 

’killer 1 

ha? 

to cal' 

—> 

ha ,J pa 

eater* 

Iok 

’to sing 

—> 

lukpu 

’singci 


2 -pu gives action nouns 


bo 

to work 1 

—> 

liijpu 

‘working’ 

si 

‘to sleep' 

—> 

sipu 

‘sleeping' 

phot 

to run' 

—> 

photpu 

running' 

e 

‘to say' 

—> 

epu 

saying' 

gaw 

to talk* 

—> 

gawpu 

talking' 


When the above derivative markers arc suffixed to the vowel ending verb 
root, the voiceless bilabiul becomes voiced. As it is an ullnphomc variation it is 
not marked above or elsewhere. 
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3. -naij gives abstract nouns 


Hd 

to work’ —> 

liqnaij 

working’ 

si 

to sleep —y 

sinarj 

sleeping' 

flan 

to write’ _^ 

nannaij 

* writing' 

sut 

to Ml’ _^ 

sutnuij 

' sitting' 

ha? 

to eat’ —> 

haVnar) 

eating’ 

tok gives purposive nouns 



hu? 

to cover* --» 1 ^ 

hu?bk 

ltd' 

c 

‘to read’ —> 

clak 

‘lesson' 

flan 

to wntc' —> 

fianbk 

pen/ pencil 1 

cap 

to pinch’ —^ 

capbk 

tongs’ 

makmuy 

’to remove —> 

makmuytak 

broom' 


This derivative is used with nouns to derive secondary nouns Here the base 
nouns indicate the final resultant or goal. These are called resultant nouns For 
tnstancc, niklzk 'ladle’ is a resultant noun. Here mk food", is a noun and using 
l.yk 'purposive' derivative marker we obtain nikhk , n ladle’, the one used to 
serve food*. Similarly, 

pchk fence' (pe trcc/wooir) 
tikhoylak 'utensils’ (tik, n pot’, bay, n food’) 

The first three derivative markers are more productive than the fourth 

There is one more marker which is a prefix, which functions as a negative 
marker, employed in similar way: vf It is discussed below. 

yf- ‘negative marker; In strict sense it is not a derivative marker It is used 
to derive negative nouns from positive nouns or negative verbs from positive 
verbs. That is, by using this marker the form class does not change from one to 
the other. They remain same. So. it is not a derivative marker 
yf + lilok 'mortal’ —> yi'llibk immortal’ 

yf + sit). v to know ’—> yfsiij to be ignorant* 

yT + supu, n. ’nghf —> yfsupu. n. wrong*. 

2.2.4. Pronouns 

Pronouns belong to a closed set of nouns While they paradigmatically 
belong to the same class of nouns, they do not fulfill all the characteristics of 
Nouns. Pronouns while can take number and ease markers, they cannot take 
other attributes. Still they function as subjects when they occur tn subject 
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position Only .V J person personal pronouns function as noun substitutes and 
can function js deictic pronouns The oilier personal pronouns, i.c. t the I* 
person and 2 1 * 5 person pronouns refer respectively to self i.c. speaker', and 
' hearer’ 

The pronouns arc formed from a pronominal base. to which a person- 
number suffix is added. Based on the type of 'base' used. the<e pronominal 
forms ore classified mio (I) personal, (2) demonstrative. and (3) interrogative 
pronouns The pronominal singular base is unmarked, foi person-number. Hie 
plural form is obtained by adding plural marker, which is bound 

2.2 4.1 Personal Pronouns 


The personal pronoun* of Ktinyak arc the following 
S& PI. 


T Pcison : 

law 

T 

t uman 

WC'(CXCl) 




timan 

we'(ind ) 

2** Person 

3 rd Person 


you 

numan 

'you'(pi) 

Masculine: 

e J 

’he’ 



Feminine 

ya J 

'she* 

im;m 

‘they* (animate) 

Neuter : 

taw 

•if 

t.Vwlan 

they' (inanimate) 


The first person sg form m»v is unmarked. Tlic plural has two forms- one 
for excluding the hearer’, tuman\ and the other for including the ’hearer* lUnun 
The plural marker is -man, a hound form, restricted to personal pronouns only. 
When it is suffixed to a singular base, the final semivowel •w of &w is dropped 
and the vowel -.*■ gets changed to -h- in case of exclusive* and to » in ease of 
'inclusive' When the plural lurm is stressed m of -man gets geminated, as 
tumtnan, hnunaa 

The second person singular term is miy The plural form is rut wan Mere 
also the final nasal of nay is diopped and the vowel of nay changes oi n (a » u]. 
Here too when stressed m gets gemmated 

In the 3* person, there are separate forms in singular for masculine (e), 
feminine fuO and neuter (raV), The first two forms refer to human well as to 
non-human animate nouns Originally there was no distinction between 
masculine and feminine, and only e was used for both. Only recently a form y a 
was coined for feminine and is being used in books. But in narruUons and 
stories etc , still no distinction is made Though for singular a separate form 
was coined, but it was not extended to plural. Instead only one form intan, the 
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old form itself t< used Possibly it is due to ihe influence of English as similar 
situation prevails in English, no separate plural form was considered a necessity 
In plural the singular e changes to / (1 he change is not stable many people 
use etncM, instead! I he third person r.euter ts clearly distinct in singular as well 
as in plural Here the plural marker is -Ian, the marker which is used elsewhere 
It seems that the neuter forms are of recent origin (possibly the concept of 
neuter* itself is of recent origin, as folk talcs reveal this point) coined after the 
contact with outside people They arc synonymous with the ccrnonsrrativc 
forms. 

In Konyak there in no dual pronoun. But dual personal pronouns can be 
obtained by adding the numeral Si two' to the plural biiies ol personal 
pronouns.: turn rii Vc-two’; mim-fii, you-two'; im-fii fhey-two etc Similarly 
beyond dual', one can use higher numerals with the pronouns and can obtain 
corresponding pronouns 

turn-lim 'we-three' 

num-pih you-four* 

un-pan 'they-ttn*. etc. 

2 2 4.2 Demonstratrve Pronouns 

Demonstrative pronouns are not noun substitutes But they function a$ 
noun attributes. Also they arc deictic’ to some extent. Here there is no 
distinction lietwcen the V J person neuter pronouns and these demonstrative 
pronouns faking the 3' person neuter form ta i\ it', proximate' and remote' 
special distinctions arc obtained by sing itii and u respectively. These are 
prefixed to m V, so this*, a mV that’ In narrations this distinction is 

hardly maintained. Very frequently only the 3"* person, renter forms mV 
itself is used for both 'proximate’ and remote’ distinctions Also, for remote 
without m- also conveys the same sense Hut sometimes both arc uaed to 
distinguish furtlier into 'visible* (umV) and * invisible' (teV). 

When the demonstrative pronoun is used wnth a noun, it occurs before die 

noun.: 

hataVlay 'this book.* 

utVwndk 'that house, etc. 

Plural demonstratives arc obtained by suffixing the plural markc r-Lw to the 

demonstratives, 
hitrfwlan 
utd'wkm 


these* 

those*. 
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When these dcnrainstrativcaronouns are uvd wilh the locative noun *. n 
place', the second syllable i the demonstraiivc becomes optional, rhe 
resultant form is also u noun * 
haio'w )kan this plac 

Similarly if a case marker * used, then the locative noun ton can be used 


optionally.: 

la) hitawkanmc *at here’ 

/ 

\ 

hAto'wme 

• hakannie 

i 

l 

hame 

hi me 

(b) hAra'wkannv^pi ’from here* 

hakanmopu 

hAta'wmapu 

i 

i 

h&mapu 

Mmapu 

Simtlarlv : 

la'ulumnapu 

■from there' 

uta'wkanme 

‘at there', etc. 


Hut \Kilh other ease Millies (other than dative and locative), i is noi 
possible to drop both and bit (>nly either of them can lx* dropped. 


ta) utoVkantc 
uto'wte/ukanie 


*utc 


(b) hula’vt 


to these' 


tankayc 


hata'wkayohakankay* 


through here* 


hakayc 
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When the noun phrase is in plural, the plural marker i$ added not to the 
demonstrative, but to the noun Hut if an adjective follows the noun, the plural 
is added to the adjective and not to live noun - 


hata'w ka^ta 
hata'w ka'lalan 
hata'w ka ’tayofjlan 
hata'w ka *ta oyoqlan 


this person (h£t.Vw this'. ka?ta person ) 
these people (lan pi *) 
these big people (lit. this-pcoplc-big-pl.) 
these big people’ 

(lit. th s people- who an: big) 


Demonstrative pronouns do not take gender markers but take number 
markers.- 

huto'w-lan 'these'(this + pi ) 

uta wdan those (that + pl) 

2.2.4.3 Interrogative Pronouns 

Interrogative pronouns are Ihosr which arc substitutable tdi nouns and 
pronouns concerning winch information is sought I hat is, the chief function o! 
the interrogative pronoun is to ask question*, as its name itself indicates 

In Konyak morphologically there is no distinction between interrogative 
pronoun and interrogative adjective. San>c form* aa* used in both the functions. 
Hut while the interrogative pronouns can take number and ease markers, 
interrogative adjectives v*mnot lake these markers. The basic monomorphemic 
interrogative forms are the following : 

(I) aw who' (2) hog 'what* (3) a'm where’ (general), and (4) upu ‘where' 
(specific) 

It is possible to indicate different shades of meaning such as indicating 
defimtcnciw, indefinitcncss etc by adding certain bound elements to live above 



-hi 

-VI 

-vin 

-he 

PC 

i i 

■c 

-pu 

1. 

who* 

s'whi 

si 

a'wyin* 


a'w|n.- 

‘when’ 

aVsm 

Miow 

much' 



2 hoij 
‘whof 

ha'ijhi 

(specific) 



ha rjlc 
haw 


haijvm 

‘how 

much’ 

ha’ijni 

wiiy* 


1. i*m 
' where 1 







a'mpu 

where 

which’ 


( 4 a*wyin ‘when many people are involved'). 
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A nr/te tni hoy; 

When ho'y occurs with motion verbs, it conveys, a sense of location 
where', e.g.: hj'ytuykl where (are you) going?', uud ^hcn it occurs with 
action verbs, it conveys a sense of what eg: h*t^ha'-ki what do (you) eat?' 

As stated above interrogative pronouns can lake number and case marker<: 


(i) Number: 

a'w-lan 

who' (pi.); 

ho'rjdan 

wiul' (p|.): etc 

(ii) Case: 

(a) o w-roe 

’at whom* 

a'w-te 

’to whom 1 

a'w-mapu 

’from whom 

(b) hnij-tc 

’to what' 

ha'rj-mnpu 

’from what' 

|c) am-mc 

'at whose' 

3'nHpu)-te 

*to where* 

n"m-(pu)-mapu 

from wheie*. 


2.2 4 4 Indefinite Pronouns 

the indefinite pronouns somewhat resemble the demonstratives, but they 
diHer from them in that they indicate objects not hy pointing them out 
specifically, but m a more general and indefinite way. Indefinite pronouns are 
formed by using the indefinite adjective oram ‘some' and the numeral adjective 
‘one* with or without noun derivatives.: 
at 3 im.il ’someone'body* 

toy atom 'something' (toy. n ’thing') 

cipow* 

Without also can be used- then the numeral adjective ca one* is 
reduplicated: 

cacapa anyone/body’, 

cao c&o ‘anything'. 

It in also |His.\ih]c U) use Itii ‘all* with ka^ta people* and toy ‘tiling', to 
pioduL’c indefinite pruuuun* . 

ka'ftal tl i e very body/onc* 

toylili everything' 
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In case of ‘location* a bound marker phi is used with (3)kan place* to 
produce above type of lucatiuml indefinite forms.: 
nkanphi everywhere* 

okonca somewhere' (by using ca the urea is restricted). 

It is also possible to reduplicate the above indefinite locational form I he 
resultant form is also same Then only the emphasis' will be on it. 

The indefinite negative pronouns like * nobody/no one' is obtained in clausal 
structure (see see T4 2.1) 

2.2.4.5 Possessive Pronoun* 

In Konyak there is no possessive marker as such Hut there are many forms 
which are used in this function rrstnctivcly. These forms function as possessive 
personal pronoun*. Tliey are used only in singular of 1‘ and 2* 1 persons only 
Elsewhere the regular personal markers lire used m this Junction 

The exclusive possessive pronouns ami the other personal pronoun* used as 
possessive pronnunv are listed below: 

Sg PI. 


1“ Person 

a 

my* 

tfman 

our*(inel.) 


tom 

my* 

Luman 

‘our’ tcxcl ) 


t i 

‘my* 

W) 

our’ 

2"° Person 

ni 

your* 

numon 

your’ 


nom 

your' 




nai) 

your* 



3"* Person. 

c 

‘his’ | 




y* 

‘hers’l 

irnon 

‘theirs’ 


to'w 

’its 1 

la'wlan 

theirs’ 


The above list clearly shows that except for 1 %< and 2 n4 petion singular 
forms, all others aie same as the regular personal pronouns. Ihe possessive 
markers are used as prefixes 

hirst Person: Among the first person possessive markers tom und it arc 
restricted in distribution. They occur only with these forms: 
i tom- 


-Ci!) 

'village* 


tomcii) 

my village* 

pan 

‘morung’(boy's) 

—» 

tompan 

my morung* tboy) 

-yo? 

‘monmg*(girrs) 

—> 

tomyo* > 

my morung* (girl) 

-ay 

‘people* 

—> 

tomoy 

my people' 


lum conveys a sense of collectivcncss* 
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it. ic- 

-nok house* —> tenok ’ray family’ 

-ka? ’ field* —> t4ka? *niy field* 

tff also conveys u sense of collectively So it can be used in plural* sen.se 
also. So il is placed in plural' also. 

in ,v used elsewhere.: 

•lay book’ —> alay my book’ 

-la\pan school'—> olaypnn my school' 

-ydklan hands' —> ayaklan my hands', etc 

In plural, as staled above regular personal pronouns arc used.: 
luman-ka? ‘our field’ 

niman-ka?ta our people' 

timan-noklan our houses' 

liman-clfj our village'; clc 

Second Person: Here also the first two forms arc restricted in their distribution 
i w- is used with these forms only 
ni- 

n6k ‘ house’ —> nind>k your house' (sg.) 

ka? 'field* —> nika* your field' (sg.) 

n nom- conveys a sense of collectivity It is used with the following forms 
only 

nom- 

cirj village* —> riomctrj your village* (sg ) 

pan morung'—y nompan your moumg' (sg.) 

ay group* —> noinay your group* (of people) 

(of people) 

m ndfj - This is the regular 2*' person sg personal pronoun It is used in 
possessive function cKrwhcrc * 


ndfjlay 

vou-buok 

> 

'your book' 

(S&.) 

niijmahaw 
you-cow' 

> 

’your cattle' 

(sg.) 

naijo 

you-dress 

> 

’your dress' 


niijyik 
you-hand 

> 

your hand'. 
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iv. nwmiti 

-nok > numannok ‘your house* (pi.) 

-ka?talan > numanka?tnlan your people* 

-kowaypoi) > numankowaypoij your horse'. 

third Person: In third person as stated above only personal pronouns are used 
in possessive function. - 

i. e- 

-n6k 
-ak 
-ya 
-ha 

ii. ya- 

-nok 
-tagta 
-cirj 
-lay- 

in. 

-nik 
-rji'n 

iv. inn 7/1- 

-noklan 
-nahalan 
-laypon 

-saglan 

As noted above, nouns follow Ihe possessive marker in a construction 

Elsewhere the construction itself indicates wlicthcr it is a possessive 

construction or not - 


yakig 

wrist' 

[y*k 'hand'. Iij neck’] 

tamyerj 

’milk' 

[tarn breast’, vet) 'water'] 

flfndk 

'tent' 

[flt 'cloth', nok 'house! 

yawcu 

‘arch’ 

[yaw roof, cu lip', 'mouth'], etc 


When possessive pronouns take nouns the resultant forms are structurally 

words. 




en6k 

eak 

eya 

eha 


his house 1 
his pig* 
his foot 1 
h* child* 


—> 


yanok 

yaiaijia 

yactQ 

yalay 


‘her house* 
‘her body’ 
her village* 
her book*. 


ta'wnrk 

toVqi'n 


i t's food' 
it's money* 


imannoklan their houses’ 

imannahalan ‘their children' 

imanlaypan their school 

imansaijlan their heads' 
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22 4.6. Relative Pronouns 

Relative pronoun is one which relates one cIjusc with another in such u way 
that NTs of embedded clause and the matrix clause arc* eo-refcrcntially identical 
In that situation one of the identical NPx will be replaced by a relative pronoun 
In Koryak interrogative pronoun*; are used in this function Ihe intaroeativc 
pronouns used in this function arc the following* 

(I) D'w-pe when*, (2) a'wyin who’, and (1 J o'mpu where' 

For instance in- 

iman o’wyin pa'yhu tumanpha'y po'y 
they who comc-wanr we-with come-(pt) 
they who wanted to come with us came * 

tn this construction two simple sentences jtc merged into one by using the 
relative pronoun a'm/w 'who* Usually ihe relative pronoun occurs at the 
beginning or end of the relative clause (For details see 3.5.4.5 ) 

2.2.4 7 Reflexive Pronoun 

Ihe reflexive pronoun is one which marks the identity of two NIN m a 
simple sentence. ITie reflexive marker is my in reduplicated forms. Reflexive 
marker takes a personal pronoun or i o\ with it. Also dative ease marker tc 
always occurs with the reflexive pronoun It occurs following the reflexive 
pronoun.- 

aftirjflitjte (to) myself (a my'l 

yoyrtigrtirjtc ’(to) self (yoy self) 

ciVtjfWqte ’(to) himself, etc (f or details see. 3.5.4 2.) 

2.2.5. Case 

Semantically, ease is the relation between a subject and a predicate in a 
simple sentence. Case inay be defined morphologically on the basis of 
inflection: syntactically as a feature of noun. In Konyak the markers which are 
used to mark the ease relations are suffixes as they occur after tlie noun which 
they relate Also as these sulllxes cannot he used in adverbial-function without 
adding any other elements to these, these arc treated os case suffixes. The eases 
established for this language and the cusc rrwikers used to mark these eases are 
the following- 

1. Nominative : O, a 

2 Accusative (objective): 0: ccarj 
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3. Instrumental 

4. Dative (goal). 

J. Ablative (source) 
6 Locative * 

7. Sociativc 


a, phay; eigne 
lc 

mapu 
me. kaye 
phay 


2.2 5.1 Nominative case 

Nominative is the subject. Subject is the one who does an action or one 
who gets a work done. l ; or instance in- 

(a) tuman(na) tayniij 
we nora go-prs 
‘we go* 


c(a) poylok 
he-nom come-fut 
he will come*. 


(b)t. tumanna pchklan ha** 

wc-nom truit-pl-obj eut-pt 

we ate fruits*. 


ii. tmanna nokca wcraijki 

they-nom house-onc-obj build-prs-cont 
‘they are building a house* 


In (a) where the verh is intransitive, nominative marker is optionally used 
But as it occurs in the sentence initial position, it marks the subject. But in (bl. 
the subject marker is obligatory as the verb is transitive (When the case marker 
occurs alter a nasal sound the rtasaJ gels gemmated). Here also the subject 
marker is obligatory only when the object is present, otherwise it is optional. 

(c) ca yafce mayminha? iitmc yo? 

he-nom she-d.it meat-ubj-cat pcrsuadc-pt 

‘he persuaded her to eat meat’. 

tmanna ate irnanphoy minsut kanne kiij 

they-nom pos-l they-with to sit forcc*(pt) 

'they forced me to sit with them'. 

Here also the subject - the one who make* one to do an action is in the 

Nominative case 
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In. U wa hita'wpuqaw Iciiiwij 

I-nom this story likc-prs 

I like this story* 

Here the subject is the cxpcncncer of un emotive action lr cquational 
silences also the subject will he in nominative case, 
ca apa 

he-nom my-father he (is) my father 

hat.Vwa rnuhaw 

this nom cow 'this (is) a cow’. 

In the first the subject is in nominative case Jvemantically though no action 
is involved, here ‘identification’ is involved Similarly in the second proximate 
demonstrative takes the subject marker and it marks the existence of an object 
Further, in: 

utaV laylanna army naij 

that book-pi-nom good bc-prs 

‘these books arc good. 

Here the subject utzwlayian-na takes the nominative ease It is in 
attributive relation with the predicate. 

When subject and object occur in a sentence subject precedes the object.: 
ea naha gc 
he-nom child obj see-(pt) 
he saw the child* 

arp ka?U atam wchoknn* toy 

king-nom people-some(obj) war-in kill (pii 

‘the king killed some one in (a) war* 

In an active sentence the word order is - Sub-Obj-Verb. as can be observed 
ahovt When it is passivized the order changes into Obj Sub V Also in the 
passive, the deep subject gets the instrumental ease marker a. 
co naha gc 
NP f -NP 5 - V 

he saw the child’ 
naha-o e-a ijc 

NP 2 nom - NP,instr V 

child was seen hy him’. (For details on Passmzation see 3.5 4.4 ) 
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In iffectative constructions which are in a sense elliptical, as subject' is 
absent overtly, the object' takes ihe goal marker; a* in 
etc hep 

he-dal hit-(pt) he was hit*, 

nahate u?naij 

child-dat fecd-prs the hoy is ted 

2.2 5 2. Accusative (objectivej Case 

This case relates the direct object in a sentence to its predicate This case 
relation is unmarked. In an active sentence object occurs after the subject ami 
before the predicate. This word order indicates the object - 
imanna su?ftu toy 
Sub Obj V-pt 
they killed a tiger'. 

aip Linen sakbk 
Sub Obj V Tut 
the king will purchase a car’ 

When two objects occur in a single sentence, then usually one object occurs 
after the other object, before the verb 
en ate hito'wlay pha 
Sub 10 DO V 
'he gave this book to me' 

In this sentence the Noun without any marker is the object, also called the 
direct object'. The other object which is called the indirect object' occurs 
preceding the DO Also the IO takes the goal (dative) marker te Similarly * 
to W3 naijtc layca pha 
Sub 10 DO V 
T gave you a book'. 

In atVcctativc sentences the object takes the goal’ (dative) marker and not 
the object’ marker, as shown above (as the goal* ease cannot occur without an 
object ). Though object' occurs after the subject, it is possible to bring it before 
the subject. Then it gets focused’.* 

kuybaVhay taws poylok yorj 

dog food l-nom bnng-will-obli 

dog s food I have to bring* 
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Though the accusative case is unmarked, when the verb is of 
communicative* type, the verb always takes an over! marker ceag 
es> i man ccwj t 
he-nom they-about tell-(pt) 

'he tulil ubout them 1 . 

kbnak ka?tbk hsyaxje ka?talan ceaij,. _ 

Konyak land and people-pl about 
'about Konyak land and people’, 

llmtuitia t»'wka?lalan cearj jfiwfek 
we incl-nom that people pi about speak tut 
\vc will speak about those people 1 * 

This type is ‘objective’ because when the verb is changed, this marker is mu 
used and the object' does not take any overt marker. - 
yaa c khtiyVAay 

she-nom he-(ohj J desertbe-{ pt) 
she described him' 

ea iman nmny6g pha 

he-nom they-obj thank gjvc-(pt) 
he thanked them' 

eiijne itftga hs?'ij phataksi? 
it-obj for you-nom what give-itu 
what will you give tor it? 

phaystciij urpe ka'fcalaniu li 
debt-due peoplopl*fiom die-(pt> 

'people died on account of debt" 

octijcirjne ta'wme top atjo? 

I-because there i|uarrd be«pt 

‘on account/bccausc of me there was a quarrel'. 

2 2.5,3. Instrumental case 

[f is the inanimate force or object causally involved in the action or state 
identified by the verb. The markers arc a mi pkzv While a is restricted for 
"passive 1 and "bencfactivc 1 constructions,^*)' is used elsewhere In some cases 
either Can be used.: 
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etc hanso a'phay hepyagki 
he stick-with hit-pt 
he was hit with the suck* 

tumante imanna hanso a/phay satyarjki 
we-iiat they-nom stick-with beal-pt 
‘wc were beaten with sticks by them' 

In the above sentence a/phay can be used. In the following sentences a is 
used (but pfay cannot be used) 

yanmnka imunna caij 
animal-obj them-by chase-(pt) 
the animal was chased by them*. 

tumanna imantc hansoa sat 

wc-nom they-dat stick-with beat-(pt) 
we beat them w ith sticks 

tawa lay oyaka liijki 

l-nom book my-hand-with givc-pt 
I gave the book with my hancf 
In bencfactivc sense also- 
ndtjacanipua hitowtoy town so 

your-help-by this-work l-nom complelc-(pO 

'by your help I completed this work’. 

tawacampua nokmc ca pued anporjme hansoa toy 
my helpwith house-loc he-nom snake-one evening-in stick with kill pt 
with my help he killed (a^snakc in the house with a suck in the 

evening’. 

In passive constructions the deep subject takes instrumental marker a as 
illustrated above, phoy occurs elsewhere : 

imanna pclan yaglmiphoy dk 
thy-nom trcc-pl daw-pl-with cut (pt) 
they cut the trees with the daw' 

kwa hansolantc wuphay sa? 

1-noni stick-pl-da t ropc-witli tie-pt 
I tied to the sticks w ith tlic rope'. 
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nki)a hata'w ncytom phay wonnc yfrtk 

you-nom this ball with play neg-uble 

‘you cannot play with this ball' 

inianna yanphay haknaijki 
thcy-nom daw with fight-prc-cont 
they arc fighting with daw* 

'Cause* is also a sort of instrumental In surface level it is marked 
separately by die marker mine for*, because’. Because, it relate* the causal 
relation of an action denoted by the predicate to the causal noun 
For instance m- 

co claycirjnc highow tauyaijki 

hc-nom his-book-fur award get-pt 
he got the award for his book* 

Here the causal relation is expressed between the book’ and the award 
getting'. Similarly- 

hata'w nagtavjta citjne yfmjy 
this your-heullhTor neg-good 
this is not good for vour health’. 

eo ku^puchjnc phoeai) pane meai) 
he-nom robhery-fc* prisoner make-pi 
he was made a prisoner fur robbery' 

tawo chaelQne morjsag niijki 
1-nom his-* on-for sony be*prs 
’I feel sorry for my son' 

2.2 5.4. Dative Case 

It is the identification of the laigcl with the noun phrase It relates to the 
transfer or movement of something to a person the receiver as destination If 
the receiver is the person ihcn it m called indirect object Cm the presence of 
DO) Then the IX) occurs after the 10. Only in transitive sentence this relation 
is possible If* murker is le - ta ¬ 
il) Iowa nsQte layca pha 
i-noni ID 1X1 givc-pt 
' I gave you a book'. 
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(hi towo layca nagte pha 
l-nom DO 10 givc-pt 
I gave a book lo you*. 

Though both the order* arc possible as above, (a) is more frequently used 
than (h) 

huta'wlay ca etc phanai) 

DO henom IO give-pis 
tins book he gives me* 

Wlien the object is focused tt tan occur before the subject as above 

Dative* also convey* a sense of goal (location) Ihcn the dative occurs 
alter the ‘object*. 

!)W) hatla> 7 tc Uiyyaijki 
l-nom market-to been -pi 
I had been lo the market 

tawa layca hiyoijle <un 
l-nom obj Hiyiing-dat send-(pti 
I *ent a book to Hiyong* 

n<>kic nayakem to'w 1 
house-goal round go-imp 
go around the house’ 

In this last example, though tu/i house* is the object, in absence of (he 
subject gets the goal’marker. Sinularly- 
pnypu ka'Ulan asayle 
arrived people-pl all-to 
‘to all the arrived people, 

yoyoy nokle 
respective housc-to 
to (their) respective house(s) 

In affectadvc constructions goal* marker is used as mentioned above (see 
2-2.5.1.) 
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2.2 5.5. Ablative (source) Case 

It is the source' from which the movement takes place In other words 
sourer' is denoted by the noun phrase whose relation to the action is that of a 
fixed pomL This marker is mipv* from': 
taws laypannvrpu pay 
I-nom school-lrom cotnc-ipt) 

*1 came from the school'. 

narp uf wcnjmapu ka?ta cmo v»s*i| 

you-nom that-villagc-from person-nnv neg-know 
you do not know anyone from that village*. 

ea pesogmapu cay ijo'nirj 
he-nom trcc-from tar be-prs 
he is far from the tree*. 

hatdi? yaphaw tnopu... 
tuesday midnight from 
‘from Tuesday midnight 

ha-mopu 

here-from' - from here 
te'w-mapu 

there-from’ - from there*. 

2.2 .5.6. Locative Case 

This case indicates the locus' of an action It’s market is me m/af - 
hat?'w ‘here’ ♦ me —> hata’wmc ’at here' 

uto’w there ♦ me —> uta'wme at there*. 

me conveys a sense of possession when die ikhjii is in alieiublc relation - 
amc nbkea QtfniQ 

I-Qt house one he-prs 
I have one house 

ame nokpilt rju? 

I-at house-four be-<pi) 

* I had four house** 


*wqpir we nt to be a composite form consisting of tocxivc marker ma iikJ ti bound ekrnu.ui 
\s Ihc second part is »*« If*- whole form is considered as a single imiL 
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In inalienable possession me is not used 

Temporal nouns also lake this marker - 
lowo gapaceme khaksue sin law 

I-nom five o’clock-at diurp wakeup-(pt) 

’I wokcup at five o' clock sharp', 

eo panpaocmc len kap hoyirje opiste ponmaccpucc rxhamc poy 
hc-nom len-at trainget and offuc-to 11,30-at cumc-(pt) 
he got the train at 10 (am) and carne lo the office at 11.30 (am)'. 

Spatial noun> also lake this marker.• 

tovvo sin sur. smtpate cplwy yamrj hatrtl? 

T-nom letter send pi friend-to he-with night Sunday 

wakclgme to we ta'wftoy lo'w? sawme 

Wakchmg-a! I that-place leave-pi before 

I sent the letter in the friend with him (at ) night (on) sundav at Watching 
before I IcA that place' 

on ‘evening* ♦ me —> anmc in die evening' 
owan ouaij + me — owarpwarjme in the very beginning? 
very heginning'-’ancicnl times' ‘in ancient times 

may keppu la? keppu ‘hunting shooting' ♦ me > 
m;*> keppu la * keppume in hunting, shooting' 
pccorjhi gales two * me :> pccorjfiime'at two gutes*. 

fta?6mpu hay v*rj supumc 
fish-catching and water-prepare-m 
*in catching (fish) and preparing water'. 

When the verb is ot movement.'locomotion type, then it cannot take the 
location marker me, instead takes another marker ka\r through’ • 
tunuinno ta'wlam kayr mlnftl** lay 
wc-nom that-path through yesterday pasMpt) 
we passed through that path yesterday* 

koflik kaTtalanna luij kavc... 

Konyak pcoplc-pl-nom thread-through 
Konyak people through (bamboo) thread. . 
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Finer shacks of meaning arc obtained by adding certain bound post 
positional adverbs to the locative marke* hx instance distinction between on 
the table' vg. ‘in the table' is obtained by adding turf 
lay.i tcblmc book (is) /#» the table', 
lay tehltoyme book (is) un the table' 

But il such distinction is not possible then only me is u>ed nr r*n; is 
optionally used, as in- layz buttftayjnu' book is on die head'. 

Ihere are 16 postpositional bound adverbs marking various distinction^ 
Hiey arc listed below \lso, with the ease marker they become free hums a.u 
arc treated as postposmonal adverbs when used elsewhere 


sa me 

as in n6ksame 

in the house* 

inoq-me 

as in nhkmoijmc 

inside the house’ 

sap me 

as in noksaqine 

nn the lop of the house* 

tarj-mc 

as in noktavjmc 

’on the house* 

aw me 

as in notowmc 

at the side of the house 

pharj-mc 

as m nokphaqmc 

below the hnu>c 

phoy me 

as in nokpliayme 

behind the house* 

sup-me 

as in noksupme 

at the back of the house’ 

at me 

as in nokatme 

'outside the house 1 

tok-mc 

as m noktokme 

'above the house 

soq-me 

as m nt>ksoijn ic¬ 

near The house* 

6 me 

es in nokomc 

near the liouse' 

pa me 

as iti mdiya hay pakistan pome 

between India and Pakistan' 

vo-mc bn in riagaUmd citlanyhmc 'among Nagulund fr: 

2.2 5 7 Sociativc Case 


Sociativc is die in association of/with\ il may be ummatc or inanimate It’s 
marker is phoy, 

ya ophay ha'lak 
she me-with eat-will 
she will eat with me' 

fawD skulte laylanphoy tavvanki 
l-nom school-to booh-pl-wilh go-pi 
I went to the school with the hooks' 
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iijmiip yuphay tay 

Angmung she-wtth go-(pt) 

Angmiing went with her'. 

hcrtloip ya yaphoy tay 

Hcnlong-nom she obj shc-wilh takc-(pt) 

'Hen long took Iter with her’. 

2.2.6. Numeral system 

Numerals constitute a sub-class of Nouns as they function as noun 
attributes. The Konyak numeral system is vigesimal in its structure The 
counting is based on the basic numeral for twenty' la (instead of ten' os in 
decimal systems) 

2.2 U I Cordmal Numerals 


the basic 
toi lowing. 

cordinal number 

terms which 

arc roonomorphemic 

cA 

one' 

nil 

seven' 

fU 

* two' 

tat 

‘eight’ 

yj 

two' 

tu 

‘nine* 

lirtv Ifm 

three' 

pan 

‘ten* 

pflf 

' four’ 

ta 

twenty' 

tja 

wok 

five' 

six' 

kho-* 

hundred' 


Among the** term^ except kh A-, nil others are free fonts, while kho- is 
bound (.Probably it is borrowed from Assamese language.) It requires one of the 
numerals from I to 9 for its occurrence. 

The numeral two' has allomorphs. Hi and it While ni occurs only a& the 
last mcmbci of a numeral construction (c.g. pdnmzni 12*1, vi occirs as the 
middle or the penultimate membei in a numeral construction (e g. ttyica 40‘; 
fiyicapan ‘50 1 ). Also it is used mainly in counting numbers than elsewhere 
That is, it is not used with a noun head 
ka?Ufll two men' (•ka ,, tayi ) 

ncSkftl two houses' (•nckyi). 

There are no native terms for higher numbers like thousand, lakh, etc For 
these numbers, the corresponding knns are borrowed from Assamese : 
hac& thousand' (hacacA one thousand ), 

lak* lakh' (lakca ‘one lakh*). 
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1 Numerals from 1 1 to 19 (teens) are obtained by adding I to 9 to the numeral 
ten' pan*.: 

pon tern + ca One* —* panmaca eleven* 

When added so a bound element mc-ma is added between them 
Elsewhere me- m? is a locative case marker. 


Similarly 

pon 

• fb 

'two' — 

panmafli 

‘twelve’ 

prm 


'five 4 — 

panmarja 

fifteen’ 

pon 

- wok 

’six’ — 

panmawok 

sixteen’ 

pan 

• tu 

'nine* — 

panmotu 

nineteen', etc, 


2. Decades are obtained in two ways: 

The even* decades like 20, 40, 60 are obtained by multiplication of 'twenty' 
with the respective basic numerals 2, 3 and 4 


20 x 

2 

— 

40 

ta x 

y» 

— 

Uyica 

20 x 

3 

—> 

60 

ta x 

Jim 

— 

tdimea 

20 x 

4 

— 

80 

ta x 

pdi 

— 

lippalica 


In all the above three tens, it can be noted that at the end of these forms ca 
one’ is used It is an obligatory item. It seems to demarcate and state that the 
preceding elements belong to one unit And the relation between the members 
is of multiplication. This becomes obvious when we notice in odd’ lens by 
adding 'ten' after ca one' to Ihc even' tem, wc get the respective 'odd tens' 
That means w hatever occurs a Her < d. and precedes rd have the relation of 
addition, and nothing else. 

20 x 2 —► 40 ^ 10 - 50or [[(2) (2)m 101 Ad ] 
ta x yi + pan —* rtyiedpan ‘fifty’ 

20 x 3—* 60+ 10= 70 

ta x l»m + pon —• tilf mcapan ‘seventy* 

20x4 — 80+ 10 -90 

ta x pill f pnn — tippolicapan ninety’ 

But for thirty*, it is tapan 30‘. Here, it is ihc case of addition and not of 
multiplication Still here ca is not used. 
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2. Numerals Inrni 2! to 99 except decades are obtained bv adding the basic 
numerals from I lo 9 to the decades. In this process u bound element 
phciym.-h * ts added between them ; 

ta 20’ + ca T-* taphaymaca’21' 

ta 20* + li'm *3' -*taphaymoli'm 23* 

tlvici '40' * ija '5* tiyicdrroQa 45* 

lippalicipan 90' - nit 7' — tippalicapan phaymahit *97' 

tilTmcapon ‘70’ ♦ tat 8' —♦ tlU'mcapan phaymalat 78' 

tilimca 60' t tu ‘9* — • tili'mcamatu ‘69*, etc. 

4 Centuries arc obtained by suffixing hasic numerals I to 9 to Uro- hundred*. 
I he resultant form is a free form. 


kho- cb 

one' 

—• 

khoca 

one hundred’ 

ftyi 

two* 

— 

khAfli 

’two hundred' 

qo 

■five’ 

— 

khAija 

’five hundred’ 

wok 

'six’ 

-♦ 

khowok 

six hundred* 


further higher numbers arc obtained by forming numeral constructions m 
the above way All the numeral constructions up to hundred constitute words', 
and the higher constiuctions constitute phrases’ For instance 

khoca panrna rti one hundred twelve’. 

Here this construction is a phrase consists of two constituents 
khoca one hundred', und panrmrtt ’twelve’ 

Higher denominations come to the Jell (of writing), as s*en above. 

Similarly- 

khftrtibyicapon phaymoli m 
hundred-two-fifty above-three 
’two hundred fifty three' 

hacaca khotu tippolicapon phaymatut 

thousand-one hundred-nine ninety above nine 
‘one thousand nine hundred ninety nine' 

hacafti khofii tiyicap.m 

thousand-two hundred-two fifty 
two thousand two hundred fifty 1 

*ph.v \mc is a postposition*! (advrrbia!) maricr h sbo conveys a *ciw*: of after* with* etc. 
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lakes hacaponrmptli khorja tapan 
lakh-one thousand-14 humlied-5 thirty 
one lakh fourteen rhiNJsand five hundred thirty', and so on 


So far cardinal numerals were dealt with. There are a few other types ot 
numerals also. They arc discussed! below. 


2.2.6.2. Ordinal numerals 

Ordinal numerals arc obtained b> suffixing ordinal maikcr sepufpaj to the 
cardinal numerals from second (onwards' for first* a separate form is used 
phy ty(p*i) Hie ordinal number precedes the head word in a construction as can 
he observed below* 


ftiscpu(po) 
It'msepu(pa) 
Aisepupa ka?ta 
owaitp-j toy 
dwaQpa rtoy 


second* 

thnnf 

second person' 
first thing* 
ft n\ place' 


2.2 6 V Multiplicative numerals 

Multiplicative numerals arc otbuincc! by suffixing multiplicative marker m' 
to the cardinal numerals * 

Ai + me —• fliroc twice* 

HTn + me UTnmc ' thrice* 

pili 4 me —► pilimc * lour times, etc 


2.2.b 4 Distributive numerals 

Distributive numerals are obtained by complete reduplication of the 
numerals concerned. 


d one* —• 

tat ‘eight* —• 
pan len' —♦ 

ta ’twenty' —* 


ci-ci ‘one-one* 

tat-tat 'eight-eight' 

pott-ptm * ten-ten* 

ta-ta ’twenty-twenty', etc. 


2 2.6 5 Fractions 

I he fractions are the follow ing 
spot) pili(ca) one fourth'/ 

ppof) W'm(ca) three fourtth* 

ataq half. 
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I he element *pot) in the first two means part/shaic*. But the term tor 'half 
is a monomorphcmic unit Other tractions arc obtained in this way • 

ca ptw ppotjlrm one and three fourth' (lit one after three fourth) 
ca ph.>v apoijpili one and one fourth' (lit otic after one fourth) 
yt'phny atarj wo and a half. 

I rom above t becomes clear that u bound form phay after' is obligatorily 
added after the higher numerals and before the fractions. It is the same form as 
used in counting the numerals. Iiut me - m* is dropped here 

It is also possible to have alternate constructions ; 

<*poy />♦// mrtpu U rn three fourth (lit three parts Irom fovir''l But the above 
forms arc preferred over this type 

In monetary transactions the following units are used 

Basic monotnoipiicrnic uniLs axe the tallowing 
tiiki u anil of 4 annus' 

posa- anna'. 

ITic form past* is a hound one. as it requires the use of a numeral for its 
occurrence, as can be seen in the following poxa-ca one anna 
aimoya ‘two anna* 

athuli anna (harrowed from Assamese) 

naya ’naya puisa' (borrowed from Assamese), 

rp'nkha'w- rupee’ 

I his form aUo requires numerals, similar to pot, as m the follow ing 
gfnkha'w cl one rupee’ 

Combinations are formed as follows 
hikli'm ’12 annas' (lit 'MM multiplied by three’) 

Here u1m>. higher numbers occur before the smaller numerals, i.c.. rupees 
before naya paisa, and etc. 

(gfnkho’w) tat othuli - ‘Rb.8.50' or 
tat Uyicapan 

(gi'nkhs'w) cihiki - *R».l 25’ 

(ijinkhs'wlfiitlirmci * RO60’ 
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In counting money as above, pji'nkto'n is optional In counting up to Rs.99 
yfnkha'w is used and for counting above 100, yiAtkho- is used c.g.: rjirtkJidca 
one hundred rupees'. 

rji'nha caca one thousand rupees, etc 

2 2 6 6. In calculating time for hour 1 two forms are used 
i. khunta refers to hour* as u unit of time; and 
n pace* - refers to time* as shown by a clock : 
khuntanit 'seven hours' 

khunta panma fi i * 12 hours' 

ftitpacc * seven o' clock' 

&ipacc ‘two o' clock' 

panmea ‘twelve o' clock', etc. 

As can he noticed above, in ease of khumn numerals follow it and in ease of 
pact numerals precede it 

For fractions, half is the same form as used in monetary counting 
tatpace atha ' 8 o' clock (and) thirty minutes' 

r) a pace atha ’ five o' clock (and) thirty minutes, etc 

The other fractions arc expressed in the follow mg wav; 

tat goync prmma i)a quarter to eight' (lit, eight to become fifteen 
minutes). 


Here rjoyne ‘to bccomc/to reach’ is an adverb used here to link the hour and 
the minute, etc 


22.6.7 A few 
following: 

yakwagea 

phiikavv 

phak 

yakkay 


measuring units are used in this language. They are the 

one hand length (yak hand*, woq length ) 
the length of one arm (including hand), 
length between one hand to another 1 
'Ihc distance between thumb Up and the finger tip* 


probably borrowed from Arnwc 
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2.3. ADJECTIVES 

2.3.0 Adjectives are noun attributes. They are capable of taking degree markers. 
ITiey are morphologically marked. The markers are a- and -pu While a- is 
prefixed pu is suffixed ITiey arc in complementary distribution. 

Adjectives are basically monomorphemte with mono or disyllabic 
structure.: 


yog 

’big' 

u) yawmay 

‘beautiful’ 

heg 

'white* 

yawmeag 

’ugly’ 

may 

good* 

m6gsi? 

’angry’ 

mcog 

'bad* 

otom 

'some*, etc 

hig 

green’ 




2.3.1 Basically adjectives follow the Noun, though there arc a few instances 
where adjectives precede the noun in a Noun Phra.se When the adjectives 
follow the noun, they take *> niarkei, and when they precede the noun, take pu 
marker 

(a.i kovvoy horse' + nheg ‘white 1 —• koway ahorj Whitehorse' 

gfn ‘money 1 ♦ atom ‘some’ -♦ rjTn atom ‘some money' 
to 'basket* + oyog ’big* —* t6oydg big basket' 

lay 'paper* ^ortak ‘black* —► layortak black paper* 

ka?ta man' + omoy *good' —* kaTtaomay good man', 

(b) yaw may pu ’beautiful' + navvy a girl* —• 

yowmoypu nawya ‘beautiful girl* 
yowmcsgpu' ugly' + ciq village* —« 

yawmeoijpu cii) ugly village*. 


23.2. Semantically adjectives can be of the 

following types- 

1. Qualifying type 

amoy 

good* 


ameag 

bad' 


yowmaypu 

beautiful* 


yawmeogpu 

ugly’, etc. 

2. Quantifying type 

atom 

some’ 


aftu 

big* 


aha 

small’ 


ayog 

big' 


31j6lj 

many' 
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3 Colour terms- 


nheij 

nhin 

afi^k 


Kcm.4 A < V/.V/HT/? 


white’ 
green 
black' etc 


23.3 When more than one adjective occurs m a noun phrase as attribute the 
construction noun-adjective' constitutes a compound construction. Thai means 
adjective marker is dropped. When more than one type of adjectives occur in a 
single construction, usually quality' adjectives u^cur before the noan and 
quantify’ adjectives occur after the nouns • 


yowmaypu 

cio 

ofiu 

beautiful villagcli 

beautiful big city'. 

big 

lay 

heg 

opa 

paperH 

white 

long 


whtte long paper 

When adjective marker is used, the construction will lie a ohrasc. while 
when it is dropped the construction is u word'. 

pc tree oyoq big' —♦ pe aydq big tree’ ( ‘tree which is big ) 

peydrj big tree*, 

to basket' obey white'-♦ toaheij ‘white basket' (-which is white') 

tbheg white basket 


2.3.4 The adjectives take degree markers for comparative and superlative 
degrees, while the positive is unmarked Ihe comparative marker is si- which is 
prefixed to the adjective, and the superlative marker is si Adj pu The latter 
is a discontinuous morpheme To obtain agentive nouns, agent jvc market pa is 
used. It ts placed alter pu (superlative marker ). 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

array good’ si may better* sima vpu best’ 

ataw tali' sitaw Taller' sitawpu 'tallest' 

afiak hlack* siflik blacker’ sifiakpu blackest' 


yonmok ayoi) 
big animal' 
ka?ta ayuij 
big man* 


yanmdk siytig 
’bigger animal 
ka^ta sty or) 
biceer man’ 


yanrodk siydrjpupa 
biggest animal' 
ka ; ta siybrjpupa 
biggest man' 
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2.3.5 In Noun-adjective constructions, if the noun is m plural. the plural marker 
is optional if the numeral is one of the attributes. And if the attribute is anything 
other than a numeral, the plural marker is placed after the adjective, c.g 


(a) to 

basket* 

+ ay6() 

big’ + Ian 

*pl.' — 




tbybglnn 

big baskets", 

lay 

’paper' 

♦ alien 

'white' + Ian 

w - 




toy ahetjlan 

‘white papers’ 

(b) nok 

house* 

+ 3VOIJ 

"big’ + fti 

'two* —» 




noky6ijt\i 

two big houses' ( word') 




nok ayorjni 

two big houses' ( phrase*). 

navvy a 

girl* 

♦ oeuy 

small' + pill 

four' — 




nawya ncuypili 

Tour small girls*. 


Adjectives can be derived from verbs, by using (suffixing) adjective marker 

- P u : 


ii 

* to die' —* 

lipu 

‘dead’ 

toy 

'to be poor* —» 

toypu 

‘ pwir' 

ftay 

to soften* —* 

f&aypu 

'soft' 

WUJ 

*to be cool' —♦ 

wiijpu 

cool* 


Ry using negative marker vf. it is possible to gel negative adjectives. For 
instance away good’ can be changed into bad' by using the negative marker. 
The status* of the form still remains the same. So. W Wy bad' When so used 
the adjective marker in dropped The negative marker is prefixed always. 
Similarly shj 'known' —» yi sig not known/'innocent', 

khaw broad’ —» yilchaw narrow* 

But this type is nut used frequently, and is restricted only to some 
adjectives 

23,6. Adjectives can be indefinite. All the indefinite pronouns can function as 
indefinite adjectives. They have the same structure of the indefinite pronouns. 
Besides these, the following also arc used in this function, 
o'mpukan 'however* 
a'whi n e whosoever' 

cimman never*, etc. 
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2.4. VERB MORPlIOLCXvY 

2.4.0 I he Konyak verb system consists of verb forms built upon verb stems. A 
stem is listed as a verb stem if it regularly takes the formative dements proper 
for u verb, namely tense, aspect and mood markers. Verbs are of two types 
syntactically (l) complete (finite) and (2) incomplete (non-iinue) Finite verbs 
are those which take ti'm markers, while non finite verb* are those which 
cannot lake t/a'm markers, but can take genmdial marker only Syntactically 
while finite verb can occur in a simple sentence, non-finite verb cannot occur in 
a simple sentence Also a complete verb can function as jn auxiliary when it 
occurs with another verb 

Verbs are unmarked morphologically. Verbs aic basic’ in the sense that 
they are not derived from any other form classes 

2.4.1. Classification of verbs: On the ability of the verb to take one or more 
objects, tlic vcibs ore grouped into the following types 

2.4.1.1. Intransitive verbs - those which cannot take an object. < ta\ go. u 
sleep' etc.). 

2.4 1.2. Transitive verbs - those verbs which am lake an object ( ha? to eat' 
nan lo write 1 , etc ) 

2.4 1.3 l)t-transitivc verhs - those verbs which can take more than one object ( 
pha give’, etc). 

2.4.1.4. Verbs can be classified semantically also into various types depending 
upon the type of object they take (Chafe 1970). On this basis the following 
types* can be noted; 

1. State . In sentences like- 
ka?taa Tinaij 

man-nom dic-prs man is dead 

yaa ni'ijijo? 

she-nom tat be-pt she w*as fat’ 

ta'wa apluwciinc rjo7 
it-nom plant-one be-pt 
’It was a plant*. 

The verb states the condition of the subject (patient) I herefore these \erhs 
belong to the class of state nr static verbs. 

2 Process In sentences like- 
ka?ta li ‘man died’ 

yb yti) ijay 

ice-nom water become-(pt) 
ice became water’ 
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naha yiij Imat) 
child drink feel-prs 
the child fell thirsty’. 

ea tja ijay 
henommad bccome-(pt) 
he became mad' 

ta'.’kcp ep 

door open-(pt) * the door opened* 

pea ay6i] ijay 
Uee-nom big becomc-(pt) 
the rrcc became big' 

the verb indicates a change of .stale from one situation to another of the 
Noun (subject), so these arc called process verbs 

2 Action In sentences like- 
ka^ta phot * man ran* 

nawya actruta sa p 
girl lean weep-(pt) 
the lean girl wept’. 

awhulann? pu 

bird-small-pl-nom fly-(pt) 
the small birds flew*. 

the verb indicates the action performed by the Noun (subject). without 
involving any change of states So tlwse verbs are called action verbs. 

It is possible to have combinations of action and process as when subject 
and object arc involved 

taw dk toy 
I pift-obj kill-(pt) 

I killed a pip*. 

nahaa c ijc 
child nom hc-obj see-(pt) 
the child saw him' 
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yaa ycij yirj 
ihonom w ater ill ink-(pl) 
she drank water' 
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sikoriun luysiticd ta'w 
wonwn-nom letter-one receive^ pt) 
the woman received a lcrrcr' 


2 4 l 5 The above 3 types are universal in nature But there is one more type of 
verb which u» significant; and is not universal, but found in this language It is 
'Ambient. ITk sc verb* arc those which do not have a Noun. 

(ta'wa) s^mnat] '(it) is hot’ 

sunpuyuq "<it| is night' 

waq flak puyaq *(it) is dark' 

soptiyarj '(it) is done' 


hi these, there seems to involve nothing hut a predication, in which there in 
no thing* of which the predication is made In these tfsc it* is only a surface 
element Though it can be termed as stale verb, but do not fulfil the needs of 
‘state’ verbs. So these can be called state ambient' verbs. I here are 'action 
ambient’ verbs as in- 

(to wn) waykav naqki (it) is raining. 

Here also the above situation regarding ‘it is found. 


2 4.1 6. Verb stems have a base which may he a root, or u root combination f)n 
this basis verb stems arc classified as simple und compound Simple stems arc 
those which consist of a single root. The favorite canonical structure of verb 
roots are the following. 

V. VC, CV ami CVC 


c 

read’ 

ha? 

cat’ 

OIJ 

•leak 1 

lay 

go* 

no 

lift up’ 

pay 

come 1 



phot 

run' 


These arc all monosyllabic moruimorphcmic roots. Compound verbs 
consist of two or more verb roots, or may consist of one verb root followed or 
preceded by one or more other elements such as nouns or adverbs Two 
member compounds arc frequent than the tliiee member compounds Details of 
verb compounding arc dealt with in the next section 
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2.4.2. Verb Compounding 

Vcib compounds arc those which have a verb root as the head IT* 
constituents of a verb compound may be any of these — (1 > verb-verb, (2) noun- 
verb. (3) verb-noun, and (4) verb-adverb. 

1 Verb-Verb The verb compounds o f this structure are co-onimatc structures 
that s, it is not possible to treat one constituent as the head and the other as. 
attribute. Both members arc treated as in coordinate relation They convey a 
simultaneous action* e g t'imia'm to pack* (eg ‘into a box*). 

In the above verb compound, the first member / im % ■ verb, means Mo 
arrange’; and the second member tj'm means ‘to put'. By simultaneous activity 
of arranging and putting* the compound to pack* is obtained So the members 
are in coordinate relation to each other Similar compounds are 

tuntn'y move' (an object from one spot to anotherXtun to pick up’, 
uf y ‘to move’), 

phattay runaway, flee* (phat to run\ tay. to goM 
oarjnarj ‘keep on telling* (e ‘tell say*, aij ‘to keep*, n£i) Mm.*) 
ya?hu want (to) take (ya? Make*, hu ‘want’). 

2. Noun- Verb: Compounds of this structure have similar structure as the N V 
noun compounds Though there is no morphological distinction between verb 
and noun compounds of this structure, the verb compounds aic convertible lo 
noun compounds by using the noun derivative starker hk Where il is required 
to make a distinction between noun and verb compounds hk is added for the 
noun compounds. But optionally hk is dropped in noun compound*, elsewhere. 
Verb compound Noun compound 

s6khip,v circumcise sokhiptak circumcision* 

Uujtahij.v ‘massage’ UirjtalujLik 'massage , etc. 

In verb compounds of N-V structure, the noun member provides the object’ 
of action conveyed by the verb member. So in: oyhirj blow* (nose), 6\ 
‘mucus’ is the noun and the verb hit) Mo throw'(out), states the type of action 
intended. 

Similariy- 

sokhip ‘circumcise’ [so skin* khip cut’] 

tagtnhrj ‘massage’ [tarjta body’ lit] do/press j 

oyliij ‘carve’ [oy art* lit] do.’make’J 
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3. Verb-Noun. There is only one compound in the data belonging u> this class 
Here the first member, the verb gives the type of action involved and the second 
member - the noun, indicates place ot action, e g. ntcu smile’ Here Hi laugh’ 
the verb, and cu t mouth is the noun indicates Ihe location of tin* action Here 
also the verb is the bead and the other member is the attribute 

4. Verb-Adverb: The compound of this type has verb head as the first member 
and an adverb as the second member. Hie vcib indicates the iiuini action 
involved and the adverb modifies it In a verb compound: 

liipyi ‘repair*, [hn ‘do* is the verb and ayi ‘again’ is the adverb. | 

Sirmlarly- 

ya?tay ‘remove* (take away) [ya?‘take\ lay ‘awavTar’] 

lipsip ‘turnover’ (turn oneself! [lip ‘turn , sip ’complete ] 

l»i)tay ‘swallow* [llg send" tay ‘down’] 

khty J day ‘describe" (nicely) [kliuy? ‘desenhe', hay ‘nicely’] 

ijav/iju mutter’ (indistinctly) [g£w talk*, iju in low voice ] 

Besides, the above type-, there ore some verb compounds with one of then 
constituents being unique. They are listed below In all the cases the second 
member is unique. 

nnkwcf) ‘store’ [inik.ii ‘eye’] 

canyie ’answer 1 [can,v ‘respond ] 

rjawijay ‘complain’ [rjaw,n ‘wordrtanguage’J 

2.4.3. Verb Stem formation 

In Konyak as stated earlier verbs are not marked lexically Hut different 
verbal bases arc obtained by using certain elements I hey are discussed in ibis 
section. 

(I) Causatives: Konyak has two types of causative forms* 

(u) morphologically regular and productive forms, and 
(b) morphologically irregular and non productive forms. 

The productive forms are realized with the use of auxiliary causative verb 
t.mi make’, and tjay ’cause happen The non-productive causative forms are 
lexical forms. The morphologically regular and productive type is called 
‘productive causative’ and die irregular type is called lexical causatives* 

The productive type is discussed separately (secJ.5.4 3) 

The lexical causatives are limited to' some forms They arc listed below 
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11 

‘die* 

toy/lag 

kill* 

cog 

prow’ 

rjay 

‘grow’ 

]6rj/su 

‘bum’ 

seak/cak 

‘bum' 

po 

‘nxtvc* 

po 

move’ 

Transitive 

Causative 

ha? 

‘cat* 


feed* 

nc 

'see' 

ha"w' 

‘show’ 

yig 

‘drink' 

yfg 

drink’ 

kern 

4 walk* 

kern 

‘walk’ 


The pairs in the above list with only toneme changes are interesting as they 
involve ‘toneme' change only for distinction; while in others the whole lexical 
items are different This kind of distinction is limited tor only some lexical 
items. 

(2) Reciprocal base is nhtained by using tt>'y 

(3) Concessive base is obtained by using min 

As these two bases arc realized in phrasal structure they will be discussed 
tinder verb phrase 

(4) . Negative base: This base is obtained by prefixing negative licund marker 
yV to the verb stent.: 


yr ♦ 

bk 

To stop* 

yflok 

‘continue’ 

yi* + 

kop 

To cover’ 

yilcap 

uncover’ 

yi' + 

ha? 

‘eat 4 

yiTia? 

not eat don't eat 

yi' ♦ 

Uy 

‘go’ 

y» uiy 

not go/don t go’, etc 


This marker is called re versa tive or privative mar kei 
(5). Iterative base-. This base is obtained by adding a bound element xaha to 
the reduplicated verb head. This element is placed after ;he first purl of the verb 
head. This base requires that the verb head need to undergo complete 
reduplication. The tense markers occur alter the reduplicated verb head.: 
tow(a) hi) saha lignag ‘I work and work (lir) do/work") 
taw(a) Inj salui hr) T worked and worked* 

ihw(a) hi) saha liglak T will work and work*. 
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(6). Infinitival base is formed by adding the infinitival marker -t -at to the 
verb stem.: 


ha?-nc local*; lay-nc to go 

phat-nc 'loom*; si-nc to sleep 

In some causative constructions the infinitival marker is -t* . 
tawa so flay-e Itij 

1 skin *>oll-lo makc-pt 

I softened the skin*. 

Elsewhere -nc itself is used.: 
taw® knwaypoij phatnc tomnaij 
I horse run-to make-prs 
i make the horse run*. 

bwa yate lay phane qaybk 

I she-to hook give-to decide-will 

‘I will decide to give (u) book lo her’ 

Infinitives can lake certain moods also Then they take the mood markers 
before the infinitive marker 
tok-ne 'to sing* 

lok-lak-ne *to sing* (compulsion involved) 

One more point regarding the infinitive verb is that in the data one verb 
does not take the infinitive marker at all The presence of a verb before another 
verb makes it an infinitive verb That verb is ya? ‘to take', as in: 
lawa ya? Iiunaij 

I take-(to) want M want to take 

More about infinitives m phrasal structure will be discussed under verb 
phrase (sec 3.2 J.(i)). 

2.4.4. Auxiliary verb 

In this language there arc a few verbs which when used alone function as 
independent verbs, but function as auxiliaries when occur with other verbs. For 
instance. Me ‘to succeed . as in: 
ca liijnc 6k 

hc-nom do-to cap. 

he is capable to do*. 
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It i:> used as & mood murker to express ability 
sl6k ’can sleep* 

12 2 1 

siokbk can sleep' (definite) 

12 3 2 1 3 

E6k can read' 

12 2 1 

hijokha’^ipu 'could have done* 

12 2 1 
tay6kha7sipu 'could have gone’ 

12 2 1 

weneok may build' (possibility) 

ha.’rneok 'may cal', etc. 

staled above the distinguishing features of verbs is that they take tense, 
aspect and mood markers. There arc two types of verhs finite and non-finitc 
finite' verbs arc those which show distinctions for l/a/m; while non-finitc verbs 
do not * 1 k>w such a distinction First, fame verbs will be dealt with followed by 
a description of non-finitc verbs In Konyak t/a/m markers follow the verb 
stem. Presence of tense* is necessary for the occurrence of aspect and mood 


2.4.5. Iciisc 

'Tense is a deictic category. The essential characteristics of this category, 
is that it relates the time of the action, event or state of affairs referred to m the 
sentence to the time of utterance. (Lyons, 1968). But 'aspect* and mood are 
not deictic categories as they arc not relative to the time of utterance. 

In Konyak tense' has three contrasts Present, past and future. 

Hie present tense marker ts -nia Wide the pa^t tense is unmarked, but 
marked in relative clauses by using pu\ tnd the future tense marker is -hk. 

i. -rmrj (present): 


CD 

he-nom 

ha.Yiai] 

eal-prs 


'he cals’. 

kuya 
dog nom 

hmvnirj 
baik-pi > 


‘the dog harks’ 

omc 

lavfli 

qoTnag 


to-mc 

book-three 

ha\*c 

‘1 have three hooka* 
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tawa nan ijdnai) 

I-nom you see-prs 

aka phatnar) 

‘pig ruro' 

ii.(a) 0(past unmarked) 


C3 

ha? 

he-nom 

eat-(pi) 

town 

uUfwkantc 

I-nom 

that-place to 

i manna 

liat.Vw 

they-nom 

this 

navvy an 

toy 

girl-nom 

work do-(pt) 

ka ?taa 

li 

people-nom 

dieH pi) 


Cb)pu- 

minni? 

yesterday 


“I see you' 


‘he atc\ 
tay 

go-(pt) I went there* 
cun 

use-(pt) 'they used this* 

I'D 

the girl did the work’ 
‘the person died' 

‘man (who) came yesterday... 


paypu ka?ta... 

come-pt person 


sa?a tavpu nawsilanna... 

now go-pi boy-pl-nom 'boys (who) went now 


awha ha?pu.. 

‘bird (which) ate.. 


Also, “immediate pas!' is indicated 
after the past verb stent.. 


tbwa 

pay 

pa'y? 

1-nom 

comc-(pt) 

now 

ea 

ha? 

v»y? 

he-nom 

cat-(pt) 

now 

bk (future) 


ea 

ha-'lok 


he-nom 

cal-ful 



by using a marker p.i v' It is placed 

1 have come now . 

‘he ate now 

‘he will eat* 
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yaa paybk 

she-nom come-fut ‘she will come*. 

arp nok oyog wentak 

kmg-nom house big build-fut 

’(the) king will build a big house 1 

likn yiqlak 

pig-nom dnnk-fut -pig will drink’. 

2.4.6. Aspect 

‘Aspect’ concerns not with the location of an event in time hut with the 
temporal distributions or contour (Hockctt I95K). Konyak shows aspectual 
distinction in ’progressive only. ITte distinctions are marked by bound 
elements. Aspectual markers require tense markers for their occurrence. In 
other words aspect’ follows ‘tense* 

(a) . Present progressive (continuous) I his market is -ki It requires present 
tense marker -mg. for its occurrence. It is suffixed to the present tense marker; 

ha?-nAq-ki > haVnagki 'eating 

pay-naq-ki > poynaqki 'coming*, etc. 

In third person, there is one more form nra winch indicates elongated time 
when it exceeds the present progressive sesne. However in order for its 
occurrence, another marker, go' needed. But. the function of go ? in this type 
of construction is not clear. 

i manna q4w(o)oo?wa 

they-nom talk-? have been 
’they hive been talking’ 

ea sul(a)tjo?wu 
he-nom sit-7-have been 
‘he has been sitting*. 

(b) . Past progressive (continuous): Thts marker is -go? It requires past 
tense base for its occurrence It is suf fixed to the past verb stem: 

haV-qo? > ha?qo? ’was eating' 

poy-go? > payqo? ‘was coming’ 

Here to mention 'longtime’ u bound element c is used prefixed to go?. : 
hu?-c-go?> ha?cqo? was eating’ (for a long time) 
p»y-e i) 0 ?> payeqo? ’seas coming* (lor a long time) 

si-e-go? > sieqo? ’was sleeping'(fox a long tune). 
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It may also be noted here that past progressive marker >)o ? functions as an 
auxiliary verb elsewhere Also in normal speech the above distinction umiii: »r 
is not made. Even when this distinction is intended, this marker is dropped 
frequently, and the same distinction is marked by using international features 

(c) Future progressive (continuous): Tins markci is fn It is used with the 
future tease marker -Ink Here tt is prefixed to the future tense marker.: 
ha^-kt-lnk > ha?ktbk ‘will be eating’ 
poy-kl-lok > poykitak ‘will becoming 
tay-ki-bk > taykibk * will be going’, etc. 

id) One more aspectual distinction noted is between past imperfect' and 
‘past perfect'. 

(i) Past imperfect I bis aspect is marked by two forms They .ire ki and 
ydtj, While ki m used in ‘first person only, mfj is u>cd elsewhere. These 
markers are suffixed to the pa>t verb item. 


ha?-yarj 

> 

ha?yaij 

‘havc/ha* eaten* 

ha’-ki 

> 

ha?ki 

'have eaten' 

si-yai) 

> 

siy*0 

havc has slept' 

si-ki 

> 

siki 

'have slept 


I he ki marker is synonymous to the present progressive marker ki 

(n) Past Perfect Past perfect verb stem is obtained by suffixing the past 
perfect marker yutfki to the past verb stem This marker is the same as used fen- 
past imperfect aspect. Hem ydy and k ; ire combined together in that order to 
obtain past perfect marker 

ha?-y£rjki > lia?yarjki ‘had eaten* 
si ytirjki > siyAnki ‘had slept*, etc. 

Besides this marker, there arc two more markers which are used in this 
function. They are ttyu and f.*T Both ore suffixed to the past stem nkt is 
restricted for 3* person while sipu has no such restrictions * 


ha.Maki 

> ha'toki ‘hadcalcn’ 


> sitdki 

‘had slept 

ijov-taki 

> poytaki 

‘had left* 

ha?*sipu 

> ha?Mpu 

‘had eaten* 

si-sipu 

> sisipu 

‘had slept 

p3\-sipu 

psysipu 

‘had come’, etc 


1 aka function* a> a Vmnpulsavo rnoilci 
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(e). Besides the above distinctions in aspect, there is also ‘habitual aspect’ 
marked by the marker hPm. It is suffixed to verb stem A tense marker follows 

it: 

ha?-h»'m ‘eal-hahituaF as m: 

(a) tawa anmc ha*?hfmnai) 

I-nom evening cat-habprs 

*1 usually eat in the evening*. 

(b) tawa onmc haVlifm 

I-nom evening ent-hab-pt(7ero) 

*1 used to cut in the evening' 

(c) tawa onme ha?hi mbk 

l-nom evening eat-hab tut 

‘i usually will eat m the evening'. 

From the above it will be clear that this habitual aspect marker occurs 
immediately after the verb root and before tense markers, lliis is the only place 
where aspect marker precedes ten^ markers 1! sew here us|>ect markets 
follow tense markers. 

2.4.7. Mood 

Mood relates the verbal action to such conditions as certamity, obligation, 
etc. {Ilockett I95K) Mood, like tense, is frequently realized by inflecting the 
verb or by modifying it by means of ‘auxiliaries’. It is best defined in relation 
to an ‘unmarked' class of sentences which express simple statements of fact 
unqualified with respect to the attitude of the speakers towards what he in 
saving. (Lyons I%8> 

In Konyak the following model distinctions am made 

1. Indicative mood Indicative mood is that which expresses simple 
statements of fact unqualified with respect to the attitude of the speaker tow ards 
what he is saying. Indicative moi*] is unmarked The above illustrations or 
tense and aspect belong to this type. 

Besides the unmarked indicative mood, there arc many grammatically 
marked moods which indicate the attitude of the speaker. They arc of the 
following types: 

2. Ability: The marker is 6k Elsewhere 6k is a complete verb, to mean 
‘able/can'. When tl occurs with another verb, it becomes an auxiliary, and 
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functions as a model marker. It occurs immediately after the main verb. It can 
also take a definite marker bk (see 2 4 7.3). 

si'sleep-ok > siok can sleep' (indefinite) 

si-ok-bk > sibklok ‘can sleep’ (definite) 

e read’-Ok > cok 'can read 1 (indefinite) 

eok-bk > eokhk ‘can read (definite) 


3. Definiteness: Its presence indicates that the action referred to in the 
preceding verb is definite It's marker is bk (as mentioned above). It cun occur 
with ability model marker also, us shown above 
C9 payn&qbk 

hr-nom come-prs-dcf. 

‘he will come’ (definitely) 

ca peybk 

hc-nom come-(pt) det 
’he came' (definitely). 

There is one more definite marker. It is /:<>>?. It occurs with a future’ base 
only.: 

tawe nokme floylokko'y? 

I*nom house-at stay-fut-ikf 

*1 will stay at home* (definite) 


Here the verb no t ’to stay’ indicates thui the ‘subject’ of the same clause, 
w ill stay at home itself instead of going elsewhere. 


Tlierc arc two moie definite markci* ?ct> and ltiese two are in 
complementary distribution I hey are placed after t/a marker | l*his marker is 
synonymous with definite mood markers) 

si * sleep’-bk~3cd > sibk nea 'will sleep* (definite) 

hi* 'cat’-bk-dca > ha’bkaca will eat' (delimic) 

e ’rcad’-bk-oca > dokocA ’will read’ (definite) 

(a) kan Move* - kilek-oca > 

kankilekoca ‘shall love’ (dcfimie) m 3 rJ person only 


(b) kan Move* 
konbkoy 


bk-ay > 

‘will love* (definite) m i * person only 


(c) kan ’love’ - 
kanlakoca 


bk-oca > 

‘will love’ (definite) in 2 nd person only 
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hrito'wlayo vawbk aca 
this book-nom scll-ful det 
‘this hook will be sold*. 

There is one more term belonging to this type. That is kay?. It occurs with 
future tense verbs only. It besides being ccrtamty marker also indicates the 
sense that the actor/subject of the same clause will not do anything other than 
the action mentioned by the verb : 

tbwa wilcckjte taybkkoV* 

fnom Wakching-to go-fur-dcf+ 

'I will be going/go to Wakching 1 . 


fa wo no kmc 

1-nom house at 
I will stay at home*. 

eo nokme 

hc-nom hou$e-at 
he will be at home’ 


noylokko'v? 

stay-fut-dcf* 

r)o?bkka\? 
stay-tut-defr 


•4. Indefiniteness: The form used to mark mdclimtcncss is -ay Jt occurs after 
the verb root : 

(?wo poyoy 

‘I also will come" (indefinite) 

ka?tao layay 

‘people will go (indefinite) 
yao ha?oy 

She will cat’ (indefinite), etc 

5. Obligation (necessity): This mood indicates a sense of obligation on the part 
of the actor The murker is orjporj It is placed after the verb stem. Obligation 
mood rakes ‘definite’ mood always So the obligation mood occurs after the 
definite mood marker, which occurs after the verb root. Here the definite 
marker aca »s not used* but hk or ay is used 


tay ‘to go’ - lok-dtjpoij > 

lay - ay-^opAtj > 

ha? ‘to eat’ - lak-oqpog > 

si ‘sleep* - tak-6i)pdtj > 


taylaktHjpor] ‘must go’ (definite) 

tayoybqpiSrj ‘must go’ (definite) 

haVtakogporj must cat’ (definite) 

$ibk6rjp^0 ’must sleep (definite) 
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ihi6 book-nom scil-ftat-obli. 
‘this book should be sold 
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6. Possibility mood: This mood indicates that there is n possibility m the action 
concerned which may or may not be fulfilled or succeeded, etc. The marker is 
ha?(si)pu. It ts j composite murker consisting of ha? and (si)pu. It is added 
after the past verb stem only.: 

si ‘to sleep* + hft?aipu > siha?sipu ‘might have slept’ 

lit] ‘to do* + ha?sipu > li^haVstpu might have done 

lia? ‘to cat *► ha?sipu > haVhaVsmu might have eaten 


Also 

lir] 'to do * yai]^ha?S4pu > lirjyarjha ■'sipu would have done 
Here yAy is the past perfect marker. 

Similarly 

t ‘read + yarj - haVsipu > cyatjhaVsipu 'would have read' 

lok 'sing' + yai) ♦ ha?sSpu > loky*flha?$Ipu‘w<Hild have $ung\ 


I he ability mood (marker ok) can occur with the ‘possibility' mood also 
In that case, ability' marker precedes the possibility mood marker. With the 
presence of ability* marker, sens'of‘ability not-fulfilled 7 is conveyed 
liq ‘do’ + 6k * haVsipu > lipdkhaVstpu ‘could have done' 

lay go - 6k + haVstpu > tay6kha\'sipu ‘could have gone 1 , etc. 


7. Regret mood: This mood is indicated by using a bound element re This 
mood requrres for its occurrence the presence of ‘possibility’ mood It is placed 
after ihe ‘possibility* marker 

lit) *<Jo‘ ^ hj?(si)pu 4 te > lii)ha.\st)pute ‘should have done* 

so 'complete’ + ha 9 (si)pu + te > 

soha?(si)pu:e 'should have completed’ 
t:iy ‘go - ha*Hsi)pu Me > tnyha '(si)pute‘should have gone* 

Regret mood occurs with only possibility mood 

8. Assurance mood This mood marke* is ka. By using this marker with future 
tense marker it gives a sense of assurance that the ‘person referred to has the 
ability to execute the action referred to in the predicate. Interestingly the future 
tense marker occurs after this mood marker.; 


ca lirjbk he will do’ vs. co linAv/bk he will do* (assurance). 


morphology 
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AImj, this marker can occur without the future tense marker, as m the 
following* 

taw a It) ka-rut) ‘let me do/try/ (now, when all others failed 

to do the work'.) 

9. Compulsion mood (force); This mood is maikal by using the form //a»v 
( Ilns marker is formally identical with Ihc certainty base* marker hoy.y It 
indicates that the action is done under duress or force. It is used with future 
tense only I his is one of the few moods, whose markers are placed before the 
verb root; while in most of the others the mood markers are placed utter the verb 
root.: 

hay + pay come’ + bk > hoypaybk should come' 

hay + toy kill* + lok > hayroytek ‘should kill' 

hay + uy go* 4 Ink > haytaybk ‘should/must go’, etc 

10. Request mood: This mood is marked by using different forms. The 
markers arc: khu, kay. I. and v/7 All havr distributional restrictions. Also all 
the markers convey the sense of request All the markers arc placed after the 
verb stem 

Illustrations. 

1 khu - used in 1 *' and 2 ,tJ persons only.: 
nan a ataqta Ihjkhu 

you-nom my body massage-req 

Tplease) you massage my hodv . 

narp ha 'khu 

you-nom eat-requ. 

you (please) eat . 

numanno cirjtc taykhu 

you-pl-nom village-to go req 

*>ou (please) go to the village 

ate purjawcA ckhii 

1-to story-one lell-rcq. 

‘tell me a story (please)’. 

ate fiitca 

•please give me a knife*. 


va^khii 
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2. kay - used in 2*’ person only 
ndg pugawei ekny 

you-sg-nom story-one tcll-rcq, 

you toll a story (please)' 


ka’lc 

paykay 


field-In 

comc-req. 


(you) come to the field'. 


nokte 

taykav 


homc-to 

go-req 

‘go home (you) 

khuntaca 

moqme 

psykay 

hour-one 

within 

comc-<pt)-req 


(you) came within an hour’ 

3. 1 - used in 3 rJ persons only, ie., used when the recipient or 

beneficiary is in the 3 4 person, 
yeg semi ‘water iurat-req." 

eo mk yi?l 

hc-nom foodobj takc-pt 

‘he took the food*. 

4 si° - used in 2 uJ and 3 rJ persons only. 

(a) naip etanta bijsi? 

You-sg-nom hc-body-obj massage-req. 

you (please) massage his body*. 

nan? ecigte taysi? 

You-sg-nom hc-village to go-req. 

‘you (please) go to his village* 

(b) etc purjawca csi? 

hc-to story-one-obj tell-req. 

‘tell him a story 

In concessive construction* also this marker can be used: 

C9 min ha?si? * let him cat* 

ca min yigsi? ‘let him drinketc 
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11. Imperative mood: Imperatives ore obtained by using three markers ya? 
(vw? and pha These occur after the verbs with or without t/u markers. 

(i) ya? - used in and persons only - when the speaker or first 
person is the beneficiary of the result of the command : 


narja 

mk 

b«?ya? 

you-nom 
‘you eat food* 

food-obj 

cat-imp. 

naip 

lafti? toyci 

ltoya’’ 

you-nom 

today thing-one do-imp. 


4 you do at least one thing today' 

ndip ete nlk 

you-nom he-to food-obj 

you make him cat food* 

niip yate nlk 

you-nom shc-to food-oh] 

•you feed her food’ 

(ii) tow?- used in 3 re person only.: 
nago lay euiw? 

you-nom book-obj read-imp 
you read the hook’. 

co lay cnc 

he-nom book-obj rcad-to 

'he makes him read the book*. 

(iu).pha - used in T 1 person only j 
upa ate pugaw' 

father 1-to story 

father, tell me a story*. 

12. Attcntivc^Focus mood: There are two allomorphs kmv; and rurj which 
mark this mood. They arc also placed after the verb stem While kiniq is 
restricted to first person only, mtj occurs elsewhere : 

thwa pugawca ckimij 

1-nom story-one tell-alt 

‘(now) ] tell a story (to you) (listen !)', 


ha'ne tomya' 1 
cat-lo make-imp 

u?ya? 

feed-imp 


Pmtrvw? 

make-imp 


epha 

tcll-tmp. 
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‘he also will tell a story (now) (listen!)' 
v$. co puijawcii ckilak 

he also will tell a story (now)*. 

13. Concessive mood: This mood marker i s ha?. It occurs after the verb stem 
It is used only in ease of first person plural only. For other two persons 
concessive mood is obtained through stem formation, (sec 3 2.2).: 


n manna 

phawte 

tayha? 

Wc-cxcl-nom 

forest-to 

go-conc. 

let us go to the forest*. 


tumanna 

mahaw 

>a?poyha? 

We-incl-nom 

cow-obj 

bnng-conc 

let us bring the cow 



For first person singular another form ftt/ti# is used, as mentioned above, 
tawa mahaw ya?pay kiniij 
I-nom cow-obj bring cone 
Met me bring the cow* 

14. I'robahility mood: This mood indicates that the action referred to the 
subject in a clause, may he complctcd/accomplished Ihe marker is ntek Tins 
marker is a composite fonn consisting of the abihtv marker ok. and bound 
clemcnr n£ proceeding it 

hatawlaya yaw-n6Ak 

this-book-nom sell-may 

‘this book may be sold’ 

co ha.’neok 

he-nom cat-may 

‘he may eat'. 

ka 7 talanno arjnok ne6k 

pcople-pl-nom king-house build may 
‘the people may build king s house’ 

It can take negative marker >1 also The negative marker occurs before the 
verb root.: 

tawa yipay rcok 

l-nom neg come may 

M may not come’. 
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unarms yihok n66k 

thcy-nom ncg-fight may 
they may not fight*. 

saVftua tafii? yitay n£6k 
tigCT-nom today ncg-go may 
tiger may not go today*. 

15. Besides these mentioned above so far. there are a few elements which are 
neutral in their modal behaviour, but used in indicative mood; though optionally 
these elements occur with imperative type of constructions, and not occur with 
t'a markers. The elements arc kay, tabu and kike. All these dements occur 
after the vcib stein. Among these the last two occur only in 3 rd person. As may 
be noted the first one. toy, (also used in request mood) is very much neutral 
(when occurring elsewhere other than m 2 ml person) 
toy ; khuntaca moijme pnvkny 

hour-one with-in come-(pt)-ind 
'(lie) cainc within one hour’. 

noktc taykay ‘go home*. 

ka?tc poykoy ‘came to the field’. 

iman yileat] kimu ate ya?kay 

they neg-want if Uo give 

if they do not wanl give (it) to me*. 

tdhu : yfcgsemtahu heat the water* 

(for the sake of 2'* person - white speaker will watch). 

kike : ea poykike *he is coming’ 

(informative: on the way just hehmd the speaker) 
imanna tay kike ‘they arc going 

(informative: on the way - just ahead of the speaker) 

2.4.8. Negative markers 

Negative markers in K on yak occur as part of verb stem. They are mostly 
bound forms. There are five negative markers (1) >i\ (2) mm (3) <i. (4) man 
and (5) to?, Among these while all occur with the verb stem, preceding the verb, 
the first two arc fully bound m the sense that they do not occur elsewhere. 
While the other three can occur in isolation as cithci negative answers to 
questions or negative commands. 
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I. yi- used in present tense Then the present tense marker is not used., 
taws yTsak vs. tows wknatj 

!-nom neg-purchasc I-norn purthasc-prs 

M do not purchase’. ’ 1 purchase* 

Also when this negative market is used in present and past progressive verb 
stems; then the respective present and progressive markers arc dropped. So. lor 
negative present tense, negative-past and present progressive verb stems get a 
single form fhomophonous form I. 

Ow? yi'sak. ‘I do not purchase 

i am not purchasing 
I was not purchasing’ 


When a verb participle tukes a negative marker v<7. the vowel [i] of if' 
changes to -a.: 

yaha?pc 

neg-eat-parl. > wnthn.it eating 
yat&ypc 

neg-go-pan. > * without going* 


2 ti- Ibis marker is used n past tense * 

towo asok vs tawa sak 

I -nom neg- pure ho sc-( pt> 

I did not purchase*. *1 purchased 


kiiya aiav vs, kuyo lay 

dog-nom neg-godpt) 
dog did not go *dog went* 


3 min Ibere are two ways of obtaining future negative verb stem. One 
by using min: and the other, using i t. the present tense negative marker When 
mbi is used future tense marker bk is dropped, when pi is used then the future 
tense mai*kcr is used, ; 

(a) n;irj3 mlnsi vs niijn xitak 

you-nom ncg-slecp you-nom slccpfut 

*you will not sleep*. ‘you will sleep'. 


ka’.laa ciqtc mmtay vs 

pcoplc-nom village to ucg-go 

people will not go to the village 
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ka^iaa cirjle taylok 

pcoplc-nom villugc-io go-fut 

people will go m the village’ 

(b) naip yisilak vs. naip sibk 

you-nom ncg-sleep-fut 

•you will not sleep* you will sleep*. 

ka^taa ciqIc ytlaylakvs. 

people-nom villoge-to neg-gofut 

•people will run go to the village*. 

ka?taa cirjtc taybk 

pcoplc-nom villagc-to go-lut 

‘people will go lo the village* 


mm also can occur in isolation in conversations, as answers to questions: 
natja an leaqya? *do you like bread ?\ Ans mlr no\ etc 


4 man I*his negative marker is mainly used m conversations of question 
ami answer type : 

t capayman Ans man{payl 

‘has he come or not? not (come). 


ii nikhaTman 

had (your) food or not 0 * 


man (ha?) 
'not* (eaten) 


I here is i difference between him ana man in that man is used as a tag 
negative Even in the question part this negative occurs as the final element 
while nun docs not occur *>. Here also most ol the time though man can alone 
occur, covertly verb is also present. As the verb of the question will have to be 
used in the answer also, it tends to become coven. 


5 la? ; I'his negative marker is used in imperatives or commands. Here it 
occurs before the verb stem 

narp la ! sakta’w? vs n&rp sakta'w? ftaV? * imp. marker’ | 

you-nom neg V-tmp 

‘you don’t purchase*. ‘you purchase’ 


ea la? poyLVw? vs. cd poyta'w? 

he-nom ncg. come-imp. 

*he should not conic'. 


‘he should come* 
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2.4.*). I ntcrrogative constructions 

Interrogation is a type of change of propositions into interrogative 
constructions. This change is brought about by adding certain interrogative 
elements. I*hese elements are of two types as stated earlici interrogative 
pronouns (see 2 2 4 3 ), and interrogative bound markers Here the latter type is 
discussed. Morphologically interrogative bound markers occur with verb stems 
to constitute verb stems 

Interrogative bound markers are also of two types (1) those which require 
the presence of interrogative pronouns (in the same clause), and (2) those which 
do not require the presence of interrogative pronouns 

2.4.9.1. Interrogative bound elements which require interrogative pronouns for 
their occurrence All the interrogative bound elements occur after the verb root 
Mostly these intcrrogtivcs take 2' and 3 nJ persons The interrogative elements 
are the follow ing 

(1) -naijk^/ke, (2) -piisi, -pti ; -si. (3) -oy. and (4) «£/ha?. 

There are no restrictions as to with which interrogative pronouns the 
interrogative bound elements have to occur 

(a) na))ke/ki : Iliese two markers are in complementary distribution While - 
narjke is used when the 'addressed to‘ ts not visible; ke is used when the 
‘addressed to’ is visible. Also narjke and ke occur only when the action referred 
to in the verb ts m present (coni.) tense.; 

naip haij hijnaijkc 

yuu-nom what doint. 

‘what arc you doing ?' 

ha'q tavnaijke 

where to-int. > ‘where arc (you) going ?*. 

ha't) tayk£ > 4 where are (you) going V 

Sometimes without making such a distinction, either can be used. 

narja haij(hi) c(nar))ke 

you-nom what read int. 

'what are you reading ? 

c haijkc 

he how 

‘how is he?’ 


<nui))kc 

int. 
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naijo 

ho'i] 

lay(nag)kc 

you-nom 

where 

go-int. 

‘where are you going ?’ 


naqa 

hs'rjne ha 1 .-' 

(nitjjke 

you-nom 

why 

eat-mt. 


'why do you cat ?’ 


narp s'mpu yaVhu (naij)kc 

you-nom which want int. 

"which do you want ? 


nags rjawlam ha'gsin man nagW 

you-nom language howmany know-mL 

“how many languages do you know 1 ' 1 


nigs ha'gne yitaykd 

you-nom why ncg.-go-int 

why don't you go"’’ 


mi manna j'mmt ijd'/rtaijke 

you-pl-nom where sttiy-mt. 

'where do you (pi.) live r 


(b) piis! - pu -• -i/ 

•pusi is used in past tense when the object referred to in the same clause ts 
present.. 

naqo ephov ho'ijme ray slmjiusi 

you-nom hc-wuh how ndeie-(pt)-mt. 

‘how are you related to him?' 


It is used also when the object is not present : 

co h 3" i] rjepusi 

hc-noni what see-(pt)-int. 

‘what he saw 9 ‘ 


ea awpe 

he-nom when 
‘when he heurd ?' 


cay pusi 
hear-{pt}-iot. 
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hata'wa a'whic paw’pusi 

this-nom whose mistake-mi 

whose mistake is it ?* 
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Though pu 

urui si arc 

variants; in 

locational and identification*! 

constructions in 

future tense 

si is used. 

while ftu is restricted to these 

constructions.: 




•si ho'yhi 

cusi 



what 

scason-mL 


'what is the reason T 

t a'w lay 

ha y(hi)si 



that-book 

which-int 


'which is that book V 

hita'w(o) 

ha'ysl 



this-nom 

whit-int. 


w hat is this ,,f 

C3 

a'wfhi) si 



he-nom 

who-int. 


‘Who is he T 

c 

a'mpumc 

v)0?bksi 


he 

whereat 

stay-fut-mt. 

‘where will he suy T 

tawa 

a'mnK 

QO?bksi 

(a’w-mc > o'mmc) 

l-nnm 

where-at 

stay-fut-mt 

‘where will I stay T 

ta'w a'w Ait 

si 


that whose knife 

ml 

whose kmte is that V 

Tl&f)Stko 

a # w 

si 


you-wife 

who 

mt 

* who is your wife >' 

nirja 

a'wpc 

taytoksi 


you-r.om 

when 

go-fut-int 

'when are you going V 

tmianno 

ha'13 

ha?toksl 


wc-incl.-nom what 

catfut-int. 

'what shall we eat •* 

narp 

way 

ha'ysn -si 


you-oom 

age 

howmuch int. how old arc you ? 
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si also conveys a <*nse of* definiteness. 


naijo 

ho'g 

sunup 


you-nom why 

*wh> arc you late ?* 

lutc-int. 


ate Icyne 

o'whi 

pay pu(si) 

l-to 

scc-lo 

who 

civmc-ini 


‘who comes to see me ?* 

(c). -ay : This marker is used mainly when the dction/cvcnt refereed to tn the 
verb of the same clause is in ‘past/past perfect* formation.: 


nina 

etc hn'rjnc 

fltkny 


V’ou-nom 

hc-to why 

call int 


why did you call him V 



narja 

yoytoy visope 

ha'ijnc 

ta'w‘> ay 

you-nom 

your-work ncg-complctc 

why 

leavc-int 

‘why did you leave your work unfinished?’ 



narja 

mifti? a'mpumc 

ijo?.iy/pu 


you-nom 

yesterday where-at 

stay-mt. 


where were you yesterday ?’ 



naija 

h.Vijsin a'wsimmc 

p*>*y 


you-nom 

int. howmanytimes 

come-int 


how many times did you come V 



C.1 

hrTijsi &>y 



he-nom 

what tclUml. 



' what he told ?’ 



CO 

natjte ha'tjke 

phaoy? 


he-nom 

you-to how much 

give-in t. 


‘how much he 

leave you ?’ 



*tc 

lcync o'w(hi) poyay 


•}* oy 

I-to 

9ce-to who covne-mt. 

‘hadhavc (you) seen V 

‘who had come to see me ?' 
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(d) c/ha * : I his marker is used when the verb is in ‘future' base. Only in the 
type it is used.: 


tbwa/ea 

hp'om- 

toy 6/ha? 

I/ht-nom 

why 

go-mt. 

‘why should Lite go ?* 


tawa'narp 

hj'ijke 

qaw c/ha? 

I/you-nom 

how 

speok-int 

‘how shall l/you speak ?\ 



Interrogative elements which occur in absence of interrogative pronouns 
arc the following 

(it) ceyat-ya : ceya occurs with the regular tuturc tense marker hk, while va 
occurs in future tense with my which is used as the fumre tense marker It is 
restricted to interrogative constructions only 
i manna poybkceya 

theynom comc-fut-int 

‘will they come 7* 


fawa sa?a taylakccya 

I-nom now go-fut-mt. 

‘do I have to go now V 

tiiwo ha?neoklakceya 

I-nom eat-ablc-fut-inl 

‘can I cal ?* 


naip ntk 

you-nom food 

‘will you eat food ?* 


naqa 

ha?nlij-ya 

you-nom 

eat-int 

narja 

payniij-yu 

you-nom 

cotne-int. 

ea 

payntq-ya 

hc-nom 

comc-tnl 


ha?takccya 

eat-tut-mt 


‘will you eat T 


‘will you come (tomorrow) ?’ 


‘will he come V 


n top to'w hq nedk mq-ya 

you-nom it do-abkr-int. can you do it V 
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ya can be used without nirj also, 
an Icagya 

bread like -int > ’do (you) like bread V 

cnoko 6ya 

he-house-nom near-mt > ‘(is) his house near V 

yiijbkyeij qo?ya 



dnnk-fut-water bc-int. > 

‘do (you) have drinking water 9 ' 


imanna 

nukme i]o?ya 



they-nom 

housc-al Ixr-int. > 

‘arc tlicy at home?' 


naijn 

an ha?hiiya 



you-nom 

bread eat-Iikc-mt > 

‘do you like to eat bread 7 


bass oman tnyya 

‘hasn’t the bus left (yet) 7 

(b). 

ya can take u lew bound elements in 

the formation of interrogative 

constructions : 



(i). 

ha?-ya: 

‘future permissive ; 



e 

pay k*ma timanna 

lay haVya? 


he 

come if wc-nom 

go - int. 


‘if he comes, shall we go^' 



tawa 

sa?a ha 7 ha 7 ya 



1-nom 

now eat -int. 

‘can 1 eat now?' 


tows 

saVa tayha 7 ya 



I-nom 

now go-int 

'may I leave now 7 ' 


Umrii 

tayha?ya 



wc-two 

go-ml 

‘shall we two go?’ 


In the above constructions ha? indicates a sense of request’, and >u 
interrogation . 

(n). ya-oy: In the above type ya followed ha \ while in this type it precedes 
&y. As it was noted above (see. 2.4.9.I.C.) ay is used here in combination with 
»v. while in the above it was used in the presence o! an interrogative pronoun 
Thus form is used in past tense, and mainly in conversations: 
fewo pavya-ay 

1-nom comc-int. ‘did I come?’ 
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naip payya-ay 
yoo-nom comc-int 

ea nik ha?ya-oy 

hc-nom food eat-mt. 


‘did you come?’ 


‘did he take food?’ 


UuXya si: Here also jtf preceeds «, another interrogative which appeared 
above (sec 2 4 9.1 h) This form is used rn present and pasl icn»o. 
ea nik ha’Nasi 

hc-nom food cutint. ‘docs he eat food T 


nik ha?ya-si 

food eat-int. *do (you) cat food p 


jonno sunya-si 

John-nom lalc-int. ‘was iohn late?’ 


eo to'wnawya saw me 

hc-nom thatgirl before scc-inl. 

‘had he seen that girl before?* 


Heva-si 


(c). ka 7 u: This marker is restricted in its use. It occurs m present tense 

only, that to in the presence of nut;.: 

narp noklc t a yn a r)ka?a 

you-nom house-to go-prs-mt 

arc you going home (just now) ?‘ 


ta'wa pakotmc ijo?nAijka?4 

it-nom box-m is-ml 

is it m the box ?’ 


(ri) A This marker is aKo very much restricted in its distribution, 
with motion verbs only and that too in 3" 1 person 
c pay(ki)lok-a ‘will he come V 

c p.iylak-a * is he commg ?’ 

c paypu-i ‘did he come T 

ya taypu-A ‘did she come V 

ya tavlaka * is she going ?* 


It occurs 


From all the above interrogative constructions, declarative constructions can 
he obtained by dropping interrogative markers. 
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Besides the above mentioned type* of interrogative*, there is one more type 
called Tag-Q The markets marking this type are no 9 , ami a? 9 By tagging 
these markers to affirmative constructions Tag-Qs arc obtained 
ruip poylakno 

‘you will go isn’t it ?, (to confirm) 

imanna iman nu hay pate konnai}. no 

they-nom they-mot her-and father-to lovc-prs, Q. 
they love their parents do thcy?/isn’t if?’ 

ea cloy leoqnarj. no 

hc-nom hc-work hkc-prs, Q. 

lie likes his work, isn't it ?’ 


timannn hata'whoy yilcot], no 

we-nom this-place neg-hkc.Q. 

*we don’t like this place, do we ?’ 


When there is no second port as in above, but implied a? is used 
yaa nagAa a? 

shc-nom you-sister int. 

‘is she your sister?’ 


nirp nirjrurjtc yisiri o'* 

you-nom yourself neg know int. 

‘don't you know yourself?’ 


m*nya ate fwuo ylftdc a? 

lust night 1-to someone ncg«call int 

‘didn’t someone cull me last night?’ 


Besides the above two markers used as l ag Q markers, there is one more 
marker. In fact it is not a separate marker, hut it is a regular interrogative 
marker used here in this function. Here, an additional form, i.e., the alternative 
connector ha(y)ya ‘or’ is used with it. The interrogative marker used in this role 
is ceya / hztju The interrogative occii-s after the connective. 


co n*k vaha? haya ccya/ho'gkt (yf neg.m.’>y» J 
he-nom ftwd ncg-cat Of int. 

’he didn’t cat food, did he?’ 
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nxii} poync oktak haya ceya/ha'gke 

you come-to can or int. 

‘you can come, or what?* 

2.4.10. Non-finite verb* 

Till now discussed the elements which can occur with a finite verb Now 
the elements which tan occur with a non-fintte verb will he discussed 


The non-fimtc verb stems urc infinitives (as discussed ir. stem formation, 
see 2.4.3) and participles. As stated earlier, these verbs do not take tuin 
markers These can take only negative marker yi 

formation of infinitives is discussed in sec 24 3 Regarding participle 
forms fot ming word’ is stated here Participle markers arc yu/jr and pc Tliesc 
are hound markers While >^9 conveys a sense of ‘completion’, pe docs not 
convey that sense yaqe is used m positive participle while pc is used with 
negative participle Here also flic negative marker occurs before the verb root, 
while the participle markers occur alter the verb root. 

(a) ha? ‘cal’: 

ha?* -yarjc ‘aftereating as in 

ha?yarjc tayma? 

cat-after go-aw ay after eating went away*. 


ha'yarje taybk. 

cat-after go-fut after cuting will go 

pay come*: payydgc ‘after coming’, 
si ‘sleep* siyitjc ’after sleeping*, 


(b) neg + vcib 1 
yi' -ha?-pe 
yi' -$i-pc 
yf -pay-i* 

y* -tav-pe 


> yaha'pe 

> yasipc 

> yapoype 

> yataype 


‘without eating*. 
‘without sleeping’, 
without coming*, 
'without going 


2.5. ADVERBS 

2.5.0 Adverbs arc those which modify verbs Structurally advcrhials arc not 
marked except for manner adverbs The manner adverbs die mutked bv the 
marker -js)e Adverbs positionally occur predominantly before the verb phrase 
When an object occurs in a construction, advcib can occur either after or before 
the object. While the position of manner adverbs is more relatively fixed, for 
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oilier adverbs it is not so. They can occur before the subject also when 
focused : 

(a) tawa hame wnnyatjie go?pay v 

I-nom here permanently stay 

I have settled here permanently*. 

eo $i?c4y?t sune poynAQ 

hc-nom everyday lately come-prt 

he comes lately every day* 


tumono n6k phoyrtaye moy 

wc-nom house chccply selKpt) 

*wc sold the house cheaply*. 


thwo hitto'w o?o?e sak 

l-nom this recently purchasc-tpt) 

‘I purchased this recently' 

(b) writ 7 kuyha Htak 

'tomorrow dog will die* 

rja paje k/iak auc ; tow fow 
* At 5 o ’dock sharp l woke up*. 


Hi?nu) iman nokmogme go’> 

day-during they house-mside stay-(pl) 

Mhey remained inside the house in the Jav tune \ 


As said above adverbs modify verbs. Besides this, some adverbs modify 
clauses also Ihesc arc called sentential adverbs. But positionally there is no 
distinction between these two types. 


2.5.1. Formation of Adverbs 

Adverbs ate obtained from adjectives using adverb markets There are two 
adverb markers e and -pu ot which the latter is restricted in its distribution 
The class of advert* which are derived in this way belong mostly to manner 
adverbs. 

1 . *c 

wan loud* + -c > wanne ‘loudly* 

fifty som gentle/soft' ♦ -e > rtaysnmmc ‘softly* 
a(i)m6i]mcarj crooked* * < > rrrigmcaQqc crookedly’ 
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no 


mCHjyoij 

‘brave’ 

4 

< 

> morjyoijijc 

‘bravely’ 

0™) 

‘hard* 

4 

-e 

> fjaqge 

'narrowly’ 

taytsk 

‘wise’ 

4 

-e 

> taytakke 

‘wisely* 

rtinflti) 

'permanent* 

♦ 

< 

> nujmrigc 

permanently* 


When the marker occurs after a nasal consonant or a stop, the last consonant 
rets gemmated But tn the following cases where a nasal consonant occurs as 
the final element of the adjective, it docs not gel gemmated but instead s i> 
added before -t\ 


lan 

‘whole* full' 

♦ < 

> 

lan.se 

‘wholly, fully' 

finmfiam 

‘ lcar* 

♦ -c 

> 

nnmhnn^sjc ‘fearfully/with fear 

flifti v 

'smile* 

4 -e 

> 

fiifhse 

‘smilingly* 

moijsi? 

‘angry’ 

♦ *c 

> 

morjsi?c 

‘angrily* 

ga 

‘mad* 

4 *e 

> 

nac 

‘madly* 

phayflay 

‘cheap 

4 -C 

> 

phayfiaye 

‘cheaply’ 

khaksii 

‘correct* 

4 -e 

> 

khaksue 

correctly 


‘new’ 

4 -c 

> 

* 

*G 

r 

o 

‘newly* 

uyli 

Might* 

t nr 

> 

uvlie 

lightly* 

wawwaw 

‘shy* 

4 -c 

> 

wawwawe 

'shyly* 

moijbw 

‘slow^* 

4 < 

> 

moijbwe 

'slowly*, etc. 

This marker is limited for the following forms only 

yTmay 

•bad’ 

4 -pu 

> 

yTmapu 

badly* 

yfsuj 

‘innocent' 

+ -pu 

> 

yt'siijpu 

’innocently' 


In the above demotions, some base forms some of them jic from verb* 
instead of adjectives, eg., fifth ‘smile*, tyb he mad*, etc 

Adverbs are obtained using verbs as ihc base then the marker u>cd is pc 
and not -t 

lak ‘to stop’ 4 -pe > takpe with stoppings)* 

vilak 4 to not to stop* 4 -pc > yilikpc ‘without stopping*, etc 

Negative adverbs are obtained by using negative marker yi' with positive 
adverbs.: 


yi" 4 sife 

‘correctly 

> yi' sue 

‘no! correctly’ 

yT 4 uylie 

‘lightly* 

> yi'uylie 

‘not lightly* 

yt' 4 mofjlawc 

‘slowly* 

> yi'm6ijlawc 

‘not slowly*, cu. 


ifORPi/OLOCt 


ni 


Basically adverbs are free. They may be monnmorphcmic or 
polymorphemic. with di- or polysyllabic structure 

2.5.2. There is a sci of bound adverbs which take case suffixes tor their 
occurrence. The compile form of the bound adverb end the case suffix, 
functions as a tree adverb Hus adverb functions as a case marker when »l 
occurs after u noun stem; while functions as an adverb, when it occurs 
elsewhere Thcac are called postpositional adverb* These arc mainly of 
locational Type, w ith the locatve murker me. The complete list of these forms 
is given below: 


same 

Tn’ 

sawme 

‘at the side* 

mogme 

•inside’ 

phaijme 

‘below/undcT* 

at me 

’outside’ 

supmc 

‘at the back 

sotjmc 

near* 

owmc 

*ai the side’ 

omc 

near* 

phayme 

•belt mil after 

tokme 

‘above’ 

yime 

‘inside’ 

tan me 

‘on* 

cogme 

at what (tune)* 

saijmc 

‘on* 




2.5 J. As stated above adverbs ;nay be monoraorphcmic 01 poly morphemic. 
Monoruorphcrnie consists of single morphemes 

an ‘evening’, sa?a 'now' 

nct|c ‘then’, hoy •surely* 

Polymorphemic consists of more than one morpheme Isuully the 
constituents may consist of free morphemes or one bound moTpheme with a free 
morpheme or both bound morphemes (us post positional adverbs), c.g.: One 
bound morpheme ♦ one tree morpheme 


na 

place 

♦ 

kan 

> 

haknn 

here’ 


'place* 

4 

kon 

> 

ta'wkan 

'there* 

tan 

day* 

4 


> 

tanfli ; 

‘today’ 

mfn 

day' 

4 


> 

minfii? 

•yesterday ‘ 

wan 

loud* 

4 

-c 

> 

wane 

loudly* 

mom 

quick' 

+ 

-sc 

> 

raamsc 

•quickly’. 


2.5.4. Semantically adverbs may be classified into follow ing type* (1) irannci. 
(2) locational (place), (3) temporal (time), and<4) frequency adverbs 

The place and time adverbs (unction as respective nouns when they take 
case markers. When mannei adverbs take some in fen sifters 'iich a* vo'/mf* 
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very*, ha vcry/smair. etc they constitute ‘words', while when other adverbs 
take these intensifies they form in phrasal structure 

2.5.5. Some temporal adverbial nouns- particularly 'weekdays’ arc formed by 
adding numerals to hat.n ‘week/market . and using Hi' ? ‘day with them 


hat-ca-ni? 

’ Monday 

week-one-day 


hat-fii-hi 9 

‘Tucttlay’ 

week-two-day 


hit-ga-fli* 

* Friday 

week-five-day 


hit-wok-ftf? 

‘Saturday’ 

week-six-day 



For ‘Sunday’ numeral is not used. The form is *hat-fl 6 y ni?\ Here nov 
means to hold i e , the day of the market’ I bat is, the Konyaks count week 
days from the ‘market day onwards. So hiu means both week and market 

Similarly Konyaks have 12 months in a year on lines with English system 
(?) The months* ruimch are bused on the type of activity conducted during each 
month. 

For instance - 

awliijle ‘a month equivalent to * April' (month of Awl mg 

festival: sowing operations begin)’ 

owfltlc *a month equivalent to ‘September' (month ofAwnyi 

festival: harvest), 

ndkletld a month equivalent to ’October* (month of building 

bouses)*, etc. 

When Week days' occur in combination with other clcnxtnts, pH? day is 
dropped 

haiya Sunday night (hat-ftoy-fti? Sunday*, ya night*) 

I lere f\ 6 y is also dropped 

hatcaya ‘Monday night* (hateafli? Monday') 

hatw^kya Saturday night’ (Wiw6kfli 1 ‘Saturday’) 

2.5.6. Though adverbs are basically free (excepr postpositional adverbs), a 
bound adverb is also available; nipj during' is a bound adverb It takes duration 
markers for its occurrence.: 



UORFHOf OC»y 


US 


ya-nttj 

I 2 
nop-nit) 

1 2 

hatfii?-ya-niij 
1 2 3 


'during night' 

2 1 

‘during morning* 

2 1 

‘during Tuesday night’, etc 
3 1 2 


2.5.7. Pronominal ad*erb 

There is one pronominal adverb ki?(e) ‘like’. It ear also take demonstrative 
bound markers for ’remote’ and ‘proximate distinctions 
h£-ki?(e) Mikc-this’ 

u-ki?(e) ‘like-thar 

hn'i)-ki?(e) ‘like what’. 

2.6. PARTICLES 


2 .6.0. The term ’particle is a cover term which includes elements which are not 
included under other form classes. The elements which uic included under this 
heading arc connectors, intensifies (emphasize!*), rcduplicators and similar 
elements, which do not take part in inflexion and/or derivation All these 
elements are relatively free and restricted in nature und number, ami more 
importantly they are indeclinable* Resides their respective functions, they 
stand apart in constructions. These dements are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

2 .6.1. Connectors 

Connectors arc of two types: (a) pure type, i.e.. those which connect words, 
phrases and clauses and (b) other, i c , those which connect only clauses 

2.6.1.1 Fure Connectors : There are three sub-types in this: 

(I) Additive Connector■: Ihe marker is fc>\ h,y\>Q))v While the first fonn (i e 
the short form) is more frequently used with substantives, the second is used 
elsewhere.: 


siko 

girl 

hoy 

and 

nitan 

boy > 

•(the) girl and (the) boy* 

naijnu hay 

you-mothcr and 

njrjpu 
you-fai. > 

•your mother and (your) lather' 

hdta'w 

hoy 

ta'w 

•tins and that* 

1 

2 

3 

1 2 3 


N4 
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nag 

1 


hay low 

2 3 


you ami I 

I 2 3 


But there is no strict condition regarding the use of hoy - hoyciffe 
above la^t two instances, the other form can also he used Similarly 
yaa lokbk hayage bybk 

shc-nom sing-fut and dance* fut 

she will sing and (also) will dance'. 


In the 


tayta'w? hayaije 
go-imp and 

•go and your face wash 


to nik hoy 

hc-nom ncc and 

‘he came w ith rice ami liquor 


narjsita lay a? 

your-face wash 

i* (*gu and w»h your face’). 

ytiphoy 
liquor-with 


pay 

corrupt) 


co ha? hoy ylrj 

he-nom eat-<pt) and drifik-fpt) 

4 he ate and drank’ 

yan lok-boy-b'y-bk 

shc-nom sixig-dancc-fut 

‘she will sing ami dance’ 

CO lay lan hay pencil lan 

he-nom hook-pi and pencil-pl 

‘he brought book* and also pencils* 


also 


pay 

bring (pt) 


There is one more connective marker That i$: uHhunfnjiyu It is used 
mainly when more than two words arc used in additive relation Here the 
additive marker is placed before the last word. 

ha?yigc I6kc anniyu-am home.. 

eat-dnnk sing and dancc- 

eat(ing) drinking singing and dancing.. 


anmyvi a'wpe awlcijmb 

and when Awlcng 

and when the Awl eng festival is over.. ’ 


siya?poy?.. 

over 
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U'wphoyme sa?nu wpiiu unniyu abw yanmbklun nde... 

thal-afttr tiger Hear and other animal-pl many 

‘after words tiger, bear and other many animals. * 


(ii) Alternative Connector Alternative marker is -ya. It is bound. It always 
occurs with additive marker [M-| The final -v of hay is optionally dropped 
lay hoy a pensil 

‘book or pencil'. 


gayfll** hoya 

tommoaow or 


himrti? 

day after tomorrow 1 . 


fli hoyu lim 

‘two or three*. 


nomfli hoy a 

‘you two or 


numan lim 
you three 1 . 


hata'w 

This 

these two boys 


nitannahum l*oya lim 
hoy two or three 

or three' (these two or three boys). 


nag-a kerne layniij hoyo ndkme go?nlg 

you-nom walking go or house-at stay-int. 

‘would you (like to) go fora walking or stay at home'? 

(iii) Disjunctive Connector Disjunctive marker is -pay It is bound in the 
sense That it always occurs with additive marker, it is suffixed to additive 


murker, as similar in the above case 


fawn tayha?sipu hapoy yitny 

1 -nom go-imp but neg-go-(pt). 

I had to go but did not go 1 


va3 ta'wlcanmc go? hapoy momse taymiV 

shc-nom thcre-at stay but quickly go*away 

‘she was there but went away quickly (soon)*. 

fawa ha'g+o ylije hapoy co abinca ijc 

l-nom what-also ncg-see(pt) but lie-nom something seetpO 

‘1 saw nothing but he saw something 1 
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(iv) Appositive Constructions do not take any marker Here two NP*. occur 
syntagmaucally in a construction. The second NT delimits the distribution of 
the first NP l-or instance in a construction like * 

sea? hay ayu mayca - maykica laij 

Acah and Ayu animal - one -deer-one kill(pt) 

Acah and Ayu killed an animal - a deer . 

Here the first NP rtu*}t.a ‘animal* indicates the general genus ot their tailing 
The next NP gives the name of the species making it restricted and specific. 
I his type of oppositive civnstructions occurs mainly in conversations 

2.6.1.2. The other type consists of connectors which connect only clauses. Here 
the difference is that though the connector belong* to the second mam clause, 
the preceding and the following clauses will not be connected formally 
(syntactically). They will be connected semantically only. The relation might 
he of causc-eftect type temporal sequence, etc. In Konyak this type of 
connectors are structurally composite forms consisting of more lhan one 
morpheme 

(i) 'so’: This connector consists of a tree remote demonstrative 

market i* h it*. and followed by a bound element kh.n Semantically it is 
related to u higher construction I he resultant is stated in this construction. 
Clause-and-effect relation is involved here. 


la'wkhoy 

yaa 

yovftute 

haki?c 

«... 

so 

shc-nom 

self-mother-to 

this-like 

say-(pt) 

*so she said lo ihc mother like this...* 



U'wkhay 

e 

mi?pan 

nawne 

ki?e... 

so 

he 

othcT-morung 

boy 

like 

‘so he like other morungN boy...* 



lo'wkhay 

waketQ 

waglam 

kite.. 


so 

Wakchmg rule 

like 



'so accordmg/hke to the Wakching (village) rules...' 

ta wkhay timan kharjkimpu... 

'so we all together. 1 

(ut. /aVtfNife then It consists of a free etement te 'm followed by a connector 
Ht7/f re (though it does not seem to he in any way related to this marker) 
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toVante £ndk hoy krftahmra cmfti ocay anaw 

then lie-house and pcople-pl they-two brother sister 

acu omayne meagpu s»g 
relationship know(pT) 

then his family and people (caw to) know of the both brother (and) 
sister s relationship . 

(iii) nanie* ‘when, while*, used lo connect clauses. This is different from the 
above two. Here both the clauses are with in a sentence: 


iman 

si 

wante laws 

y6m 

they 

slcep-(pt) 

while I-uom 

wuiuhipt) 

I watched while* when they slept 


i manna 

yom 

wante tow 

siniijki 

they-nom 

watch 

while 1 

sleep-prs 


‘while 1 am sleeping they watch . 

The subject case marker is added to one of the subjects (nouns) only, either 
lo NPI or NP2 as above. Similarly - 

tow lirj wante yaa ha?nai)ki 

1 work while shc-nom cat-prs 

*1 work while she is eating*. 

(iv). huphzyme then’ flu after rhts/thaf) is a composite form consisting of a 
demonstrative pha'yme after* 

avvapme/fow pay/ hapto ymc c pay/ kaphyytnt ya laknc waij 
first 1 come(pt) then he eomc(pt) then she sing-to start(pt) 

'first/I came/ then/ he came' then/ she started singing . 

As shown above in a compound sentence a connector may occur repeatedly, 
though this type is not very frequent or popular 

ta'wpho'ymc yanphay rjetpc laqnewin... 

then Daw-with banuna plant cut(pt) 

then (afterwards) with the Daw cut the banana plant' 

2.6.2. lnteiisiflers 

Intensifies are those which convey sense of emphasis or intensification 
when used with certain elements They are bound elements syntactically In 
Korwak they take adjective for thar occurrence 
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1 cii> 'very' with ha ‘smal I* to form cuyha ‘very small’ as m 

nokcuyha ‘very small house’ (nbk ‘house’, (nokha 4 smiill house'). 

ern* itself cannot be used (*nbk cuy). 

tapcuyha very'small room’ ( 4 tapcuy).(tap room, hut ) 

2 Similarly, yo?oije ‘very’ as in 


tawa 

yo ,; oge 

caye 

tay 

l-nom 

very 

far 

goipt) 

*1 went very far 



yoNjrjc 

maypu 

ka?ta 

(yo?oijc moypu very good r 

very 

good 

person 


‘very good man’ 




It can be used as an adjective also . yo?ot)c *\cry much* as in 
towo yo?otjc ha? 
l-nom verymueh caKptj 
'I ate very much’ 

3. luyse ‘too much', an adverb, functions in this role 

fa wo luysc ha? 

l-nom too much cat(pt) 

I ate tcu> much'. 

towa luyse cay(e) tay (caye far') 

l-nom too far go(pt) 

I went too far*. 

4. o also has a sense of iriclusmn: 

n&q-o punavvea ckay 
yuu-also story one read-tcq 
‘you also read a story 

c-o purjawed dak 
he-also story-one read-fut 
‘he also will read a story**. 

5. aflaye ‘especially’. 


• fha lame form functicmt a when the necessary conditions arc fulfilled 
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6. mu? ‘also’ as in: 

Anniyu awlcijwante rail?,., 

and Awleng-during also 

‘and during Awleng also.,,/. 

7. nihoy ‘even*, as in; 

iman ca nihoy taync yitom 

they one even go-ro neg-ready 

‘(not) even one of them was ready to go 1 

2.6.3. Restrictive Marker 

hay ‘only’, as in: 
yulimhoy 

night-three-only ‘three nights only (yal*m ‘three night(s)’) 

2.6.4. Interjections 

ya ‘no’ 

i'm yes’ 

6 ‘alas’, 

2.6.5. Subordinators: Subordinates are bound forms syntactically. Hicir 
function is to change a mam clause into a subordinate clause The subordinates 
arc the following 

(a) Relative clause markers such as: .Vwpc ‘when’, wan(te) ‘when’, 
o'mpu<hi) ‘where’, rfwhi whom , hcfQhi which ; 

(b) Otliers kimo/phai) 'if, cu]nc ‘because’, yapoy ‘though sawmc 
‘before’, phoyme alter 1 , man ‘until’. and haynigo us soon as’ 

More about these will he stated in sec.3.4.3, 

2.6.6. Reduplication 

Structurally Rcduplicat on ts a process of repeating a form fully oi partially. 
By reduplication a form may convey same meaning as its single (base) form 
convey* with an extension-i.c. with reduplication the base meaning may get 
intensified or a sense of distribution, collect! veness etc . may be conveyed. In 
Konyak full reduplication is preferred over partial reduplication Here 
reduplication is not used extensively. But any category can be reduplicated (e g 
Noun or verb) : 
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no 


•N’: 

pan 


cirj 


ay 

min 

yigfiu 


*morung *(n ):pan/MH 'murung-morung 
li e., each moruny), 

*vi]|age‘(n) a//u rj ‘village village’ 

(i c , each village; or different villager), 
‘section’ : ay?y ‘different sections* (each sections), 
‘name' : minmm ‘each name* (different names), 
‘big forest’, ynjcoq small forest*. 

.ifJTftu-npcor) thick forests’fyig ‘forest', ft u ‘big’, cotj small’). 


‘V*- When verbs are reduplicated t/a/m markers are also reduplicated 
naip etrikehi' eta" w? 

‘you say what all you have to say* ('without leaving anything*); 

narjo ha?tti/jha 7my ha'to w? 

'you eat whatever you want* 

eo ha?ha? ha’to’w? 

‘he ate what all he wanted* 


narp yuhk yulak ya?ta"w? 

‘take what all you w ant*. 

‘ AIXT: nagtc ataypu maypu ha'to'w? 

'you cat what all is good*. 

bm ‘different’: fowdamc ‘different-different’, 
cigniMt bmieteme go bar) 

‘(each) ullage names are different*. 

‘ADV*:»wag * first' : Awarpwnfjme *m ancient times*, 
yoy ‘5cllVone5 , + cig ’village* 

yny fyny > yoynv +cigcirj > yayoycbp bj respective villages’ 

Similarly; 

yoyoy panpan 'respective morungs’ 

yoyny minmin respective names’ 

Also numerals arc reduplicated. When Ukv arc reduplicated they convey 
the sense of distribution e g 

‘one* cdtd one one*. 

Itm ‘three* limtvn ‘three three’, etc, 
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By reduplication and addition of certain elements. indefinite pronouns arc 
obtained 

di-o ca-o ‘anythin#’. 

This indefinite prunuun consists of the caidinal numeral a i one und the 
micnsifianf inclusive, marker o 

cacapa ‘anyone’. 

In this case cardinal numeral id one' in its reduplicated form lakes human 
noun derivative marker - pu . to produce an animate indefinite pronoun. 
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3.0. GENERAL REMARKS 

In this chapter how words ure built into bigger constructions, namely 
phases, clauses and sentences arc discussed in the same order. I he various 
t>pcs of these constructions and their formations arc also discussed. 

3.1. NOUN PHRASES 

This section deals with the Noun and noun combinations which constitute 
noun phrases Noun phrases arc cndoccnmc constructions. A noun phrase 
consists of a noun u.s the head, with or without oilier elements. If the elements 
which occur with the noun function as attribute, the construction is an 
attributive noun phrase, and it the elements function as heads, on par, then the 
construction is a coordinate noun phrase. ()n the whole the number' takes the 
noun phrase instead of the noun (set: 2 l.) 

3.1.1 A noun phrase may consist of a single member then it may be either a 
noun, or a pronoun, or a demonstrative oi an interrogative. 


(a) Nouns 

aqm rj 

‘Angmung* 



‘king’ 


kaVta 

•person’ 


ca?nu 

‘tiger’ 

(b) Pronouns 

law 

T 


numan 

‘you’(pi.) 


e 

‘he’ 


y* 

‘she’. 

(c) Demonstratives 

uta'w 

that' 


hito'w 

’this’ 

(d) Intcnogatives 

h.Vt) 

‘what 


a'w 

'who' 


A noun phi \sc may consist of more than one member, as mentioned above, 
hirst attributive NTs are discussed, followed by a note on coordinative NTs. 

3.1.2. Attributive Noun phrases 

As stated above, in this type of NTS, the noun will be the head, followed or 
preceded or both by other elements called attributes. As attributes to a NP many 
elements can occur They may be any ol the following. 
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(1) demonstratives 

(2) ordinal numerals 

(3) possessive* 

(4) qualitative adjectives (adj,) 

(5) quantitative adjectives (adj 2 ) 

(6) cardinal numerals 

Usually not all these attributes can occui in a single NP. In fact occurrence 
of more than three attributes in a NP is uncommon Also, there are certain 
mutual restrictions.: (1) Among the numerals either ordinals or cardinals can 
occur; (21 numeral and adj : are in complementary distribution Ihc qualitative 
adjectives often find themselves in relative clause structure (see.3 4.3 1 I. The 
presence of adjective marker marks relative clause and the absence of it mutks 
adjective’ So here both arc treated as belonging to one type lYesence and 
absence of the marker will indicate the difference The order of these attributes 
occurrence in a NP is as follows 

£ dem £ ord num ± poss * adj, ± adj 3 ± car.num. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Though the above order is preferred it is possible to have (a) N-ord num 
and (b) adj, -N. Elsewhere wherever alternative orders are possible, they arc also 
provided after the preferred order Here the possible combinations ait listed in 
ascending order of complexity 

3.1.2.1. One attribute ♦ N/ N + one attribute 

As it was stated before m the section on Nouns, the combination of noun 
plus a preceding or a following attribute, morphologically constitutes a Word 
provided in the case of a preceding attribute it has no pu % and in case of a 
following attribute it hits no initially From this restriction the combinations 
of (1) demonstrativc-N, (2) Intenogativc«N, (3) Possessive -N: (4) N- adji 
(provided adjective marker is dropped): (5) N- adj : (similau condition as in 4 
applies here as well), (6) N-car num constitute words The other combinations 
such as ord.num-N, etc. which arc formed in phrasal structure arc illustrated 
here 


Ord num-N 


msepu 

'second* ♦ ka?ta ’person’ 

> ftisepu ka?ta 

’second person 

li'msepu 

‘third’ ♦ cwj 'village* 

> liTnscpu ciq 

’third village’, etc 

N-adj,. 

kow'ay 

•horse’ ♦ shci) ’while’ 

> kowuy ahdg 

‘white horse 


for horse wliich is white’). 
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nahj 

lay 

N-adj^: 

gin 

ka?ta 


child 

hook 


xuy ‘small’ 
olaw ‘long' 


naha acuylan small children* 
(or children who are small'), 
lay slaw 'long book* 

(or book which is long ) 


‘money 1 + atam ‘some’ 
'person' +3msy 'many* 


> gin atom 

> ka v ta amay 


'some money', 
‘many people* 


As stated earlier, adj,+N combination is possible, but not preferred 
maypu ‘good’ + cig ‘village’ >ins>ypudg ‘good village’/ 

village which is good' 

gaypu asi appeared smoke ( pu past t mar ) 

paypu nawsi ‘boy who cure* (pu past t mar.) 
paylak nawsi boy who will come (-bk ‘ future L muietc. 


When more than one attribute occurs in a NP, the attribute immediately next 
to the noun, constitutes part of the noun and forms a compound*, while other 
attributes will be in phrasal relation 


3 1.2.2. Two attribute phrase*; 
1(a) dem-Ord nunt-N: 



hala'w fiisepu ndk 
this two nd house 

‘this second house 


ta w-h'msepu ka?ta 
that-third person 

that third person* 

0>) 

dem-pos-N: 



hata'w-a- nbklan 
this- my- huusc-pl 

‘these my houses' 

(c) 

em-N-adj|: 



hata'w-akoheg 
this- pig-white 

‘this white pig . 


ta'w-naha-acuy 
that -child small 

‘that small child* 
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(d) deni-N-adj*: 
hataV-naha-iilam 
this - child- some 
tyw-ka?ta-»may 
that- person-many 

(e) cm-N-cflr.num.: 
Mt3*w~ka?ta-irm 
this- person- three 
t3'w-aw(kn)-piH 
ihat-fowl-(pl)'four 


"these some children 1 , 
1 those many people". 

tliese three person*’» 
"those four fowls\ 


Here an alternative order is possible, which is fount] to be used sometimes 
in narrations dem-car.num-N: 

ta'w-fli-cftyrww 

that -two- brother sister those two brother-sister 1 * 
to*w-fli-piiijaw 

that -two-story those two stones'* 


2(a) Ordmim-posN: 
Hisepu-o-ndk 
see o n d-my-housc 


> msepu-anok 

my second house 1 


Alternative order: 

pos-N-ord.nurrs.' 

^lay-ftisepu > oky ftisepu 

my second book 'my second honk 1 


(b) Grdjium-N- adf*: 

lrmsepu-ky-moy > 
third-book-good 
pnnsopu-ka^taoheq > 
tenth - person- white 
Ijasepu-kuy-amay > 
fiflh-dog-good 


li'mscpu taymay 
"third good book’ 
ponsqpu ka ?ta oho] 
"tenth white person'* 
rjasepu kuy array 
'fifth dog which is good" 


$. Pos-N-adjr 

te-ntik-aftak > icnok m&k 

my-house-blaek *my black house\ or 

s my house which t$ black 1 
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Alternative order 

c-layorndylan > 

Im-book-ytotxi-pl. 

Pov adj ? A'* 
k;i’ta-siyoqpu-ctij > 
people- most-village 

Pos-N- adjj 

nut)-pc atom > 

>• 0111 -tree-some 
tom-nok-vvx)k > 
rny-hou*>$ix 

nok-ameaq-atom > 

house-bad-some 
ka^Uhenamoy > 

pcn*m-whilc-pood 

N- adjrcar.nufn.: 
n6k-amcaq-pill 
hnuse-bad-fmir 

nawya-yowmay-ci > 

gtrl-bcautihii-one 

3 I 2 J. Three attribute \ phrase*; 

dem ord num-pos-N- 
hato"w-rtLscpu-o-koway > 
t h 1 5-second - my - horse 
uta'w~lfimepu-y a nuk > 
lhat-third-her-house 

dem-ord num-N- •dj.: 
hata'w-wbkscpu-ljwnvay > 
ihis -sixth-book-good 
tj'w-awag-siko-motjsi > 
thai-first-lady-angry 


clay .-mwylan 

‘his book* which are Rood’ 

ka.’ta siyoqpu ci|) 

‘most of the village people 

naij-pc-atam 
your some trees’, 
tomniik w6k 
‘my six houses’ 

nok-omcDn-atam 
some bad houses 
ka ta-beg-ainay 
‘white iron who is good’ 

nhW-amcarj-pili 
•foui bad houses*/ 

’four houses which arc bad 
ntwya yawmayca 
one beautiful guT, (ix 
‘a girl wlwi is beautiful't 


lula'wrtiscpu akoway 
‘this second my horse' 
uta'w li'msepu-yanok 
‘that third her house' 

hita'w wAkscpulay a may 
ibis sixth good book*. 

» w swap sikomoiiM 
that first angry lady’ 
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tkm-orclnum-N- ailjy 
hAto'vv-lf rmcpu-pu-ayoij > 
this-l^-human-big 

dem-pos-N-adj 
uta'w -hmun-ka V-meop 
that-our-ficld-bad 

dcm-piw-N-ftdj;: 
hAts'w-a-rfok-atruN > 

this-my-housc-somc 

dcmpns-N-car.nuni.: 
io'w-te-n 6 k*irm > 

t hat-my-house-three 

dcm-N-adj } -adj : : 
utyw-lay-ameaij-atam > 

that book-bad-sorne 

dcm-N-odj,<ar num 
u^w-lay-amew) H'm > 

thut-hook-had-thrcc 
hit.Vw-nok-acuy nflan > 

this-house-small-two-pl 

Ord.num.-pos-N-tidji 
h'mscpu-a-lay-aheg 
3 * *m> -book-while 
fl f sepu-y a -ka'.’-syor) > 

2*-her-field-big 

Ord tuim.-pos-N-adj > 
pilisepu-e-fia^oha 
4*4m-fish-small 

pos N-adji adj 3 : 
o-naha-oyoq-atam 
my-chdd-big-somc 


hits'w limsepupa aydij 
‘this third man who is big*. 

uta'w liman ka?meog 
that our bad field*. 

hat.Vw nndk iu*m 
‘these my some houses’ 

la'w tenok li'm 
'those my three houses’ 

uta'wlay ^meai) atom 
‘those some bad books 

uta'wlay omcarilfm 
‘those three bad books 
hara'wnfik detiyftilan 
these two small houses*. 

Ifmscpu oby ohci] 
my third white txiok’ 
fiiscpu yaka? ayop 
’her second big field7 
‘her second field which is big* 

jwlisepu efla? nha 
‘his fourth small fish*. 

email a oydt) alatn 
my some big children'. 
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pos-N-ikJji-cttr num.. 

a-naha-oyoq-cii > ana ha aydgca 

my-chiid-big-onc ‘my one big child 


3 


1.2 4 Four attribute Noun phrases 
dem-onJ num-pos-N-adj,; 
uta'w-awag-^-olay-may > 

lhat-1* 1 - my-book-good 
hata'w-fUsepu-iman-pi-amay 
this- 2 nd - thcir-gr.fa.-good 


uta'w dwiijd alaymoy 
‘that first good book of mine*, 

> hito'wfiiscpu imanpi omay 

‘this 2" J their grand-father who is 
good Vlhis 2"° their good grand father 


dem-pus-N - iidj, -adj ; . 
uia*w-nc-n6k-^may*at3in > 
that-your-ho use - good-some 


uto'w nendk omay at pm 
‘those your some good houses'. 


dem-pos • N - adj : -ear .num. 
hata'w-tc-n6k-ocuy-rti > 

this-my-hou sc-small-two 


halo' w-te-n ok-oc u v -ni 
S*thcsc my two small houses’. 


hive and more attributes do not occur in a single noun phrase 


} I 25 Hesidcv the above combinations. more dun one qualitative adjectives 
can trccur with a single noun head. Theoretically there is no limit hut praiitcally 
more than thiec qualitative adjectives do not occur in a sequence, usually When 
more than one qualitative adjective occur, they may precede or follow (oi both) 
the noun head. Some illustration* arc provided belou 


(i) Adj-N-adj * 

SirmyyawTnapu-nok-oyo^ 


beautiful house-big 
yawmenrjpu-cbjoflu 
ugly-village-big 
]uijm3y-ka?ta-omoy 
old-pcr son-good 

(ii) Adj-adj-N 

moypu luqmay-ka >ta 
good-old-person 
ta\vpu-wfMjruuj-ka?ta 
tall-sfrong-person 


‘big beautiful house’, 
ugly big city 
‘good old person* 

‘old good person’ 

‘tall strong person* 
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(ni)N-adj-adj: 

lay-heoq-ape 

thm-whire-paper 

nbk-y6ijpu-phaytai| 

housc-hig-costly 

pu-bwpu-ayog 

snake-long-big 

pelunoyog-ayoij 

trcc:pl-big-big 


‘thin white paper* 
big costl\ house* 
‘long big snake' 
‘big-big trees* 


The adjectives can take Lnten sifters also. 
hip.ik-yo?oqe-bwc (yo^orje lntensificr') 

time-very-long very long time* 

yoVoQe-dgnapu -ciij -can e 

very-forward-village-one of 'one of the v ery forward village’ 

yoV6t)e-maypu-yo?6ge-lur)ni3y-kaVta 
very- good- very- old- person 
‘very good very old person’ 

ka?ma'vv?-ka Maij-yo?drje-lavvpu-niae 
mountain- hill- very- high- many 
‘many very high mountains (and) hills’. 


More than two adjectives can occur in a NP.: 
(i) N-adj-adj-fadj): 

lay-pc-oiroy-ahw 
paper-thin -good dong 
‘long thin good paper'. 

lay-hcoQ-ope-alow 
paper - while-thin-long 
‘white thin long paper*. 

p hawy annxi kl an • b mebme -aeoy oyoij 
forest animals- different- small-big 
different small (ami) big forest animals'. 

tawpu-yogpu-wdgno ij pu -luymay-ka ? ta 
tall- big- strong- old- person 
‘tall big strong okl person’ 
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I here is no restriction as to the order of occurrence of the adjective*, as can 
be observed above. 

Hesides the above attributes, distnhunon marker tyoyoyt and'or emphatic 
marker ' 0 / can also occur in a NP. 

yoyoy n6k ‘respective housc($)\ 

(a) yoyoy citjcig ‘respective/difTcrcnt villages*, 

yoyoy clg-ka?ta ‘respective village people’ 

(b) Ibe emphatic marker can be used with most of the above 
combinations.; 

hato'w ka?talan-o * these men also*, 

haUVw ka?ta arru>ylan*o 
this- man-good pl-also 
‘these good men also’. 

Derived nouns and other nouns can occur in a NP. Hie relation will be of 
possession : phajpu ka?ta ‘running man . Here though phMpu ‘running' is a 
derived noun it function* as an uitiibule This NP can further rake another 
attribute; 

namme phatpu ka>ia 
fear-with running man 
‘running rrmn with fear*. 

yo?6gc inoijmaypu 
very happiness 
'lot of happiness’ 

3.1.3. Coordinate noun phrases 

In coordinate noun phrases both the constituents will he in coordinate 
relation to each ocher Ibere arc three types of coordinate NPs. 

3.1.3.1. Additive NPs: Additive NPs arc obtained by using additive marker hny 
-4t*y{y)at)e and' While the first variant is used between phrases, the latter one 
15 used between clauses 

fa l nilan hay sikonaha 
boy and girl*. 

ndg-fiu hay nag-pa 

‘you-mother and your-father* 
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hat.Vw hay(\agcl to'w 
this and that’ 

niuj hay(yagc) low 
you and I * 

weoyLa'w hay ya'w? 
bamboo and palm leaf 

nar? tayta'w?/ hoyywqd nar) sna lava 
you go-imp' and’ you face wash 
*>00 go and wash your face* 

co haTydgki/hayyagc'yo'ogc yiqyaqki 
he-nom eat-pt/uixi' very drink-pt 
he ate and (also; drank a lot*. 

There is one more marker used in this function That is: on/tlyu .: 
sam-su/ anmyu'flamwii)/ anmyuda?kepe loke toyc... 
drumbeat and'gong bcat/and’gun shooting singing shouting.. 

‘drum beating, gong bcattng and gun shooting, singing (and) 
shouting 

Sometimes, additive marker can be dropped from the NP constructions 
Still, they will be well-formed NPs.. 
yansem yagla 9 
‘gun (and) ammunition , 

koriik nawsi nawyalan 
Xonyak boys (and) girls’ 

kc to khuk anniyu lame lame 
‘kc. lo, khuk and different (others)’ 

When more than two nouns arc used in a NP as above, The additive marker 
t* placed before die last noun. 

yiq-ftu yirj-crttj mac 
forest-big forest-small many 
‘many big and small forests’ 

yanmok fiu-ha 
animal big-small 
‘big and small animals*. 
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3.1.3.2 Alternative NPs. Alternative marker is hoy(y)a.: 
lay Kay(y)a pensil 
‘book or pencil* 

gayfii? hay(y)a htraali? 

‘tomorrow or day after tomorrow*. 

m haytyja tim 
‘two or three* 

nom-ni hav(y)a numan-lim 
4 you-two or you-three 

hata'wlan ntiannaha-ni haya hm 

this-pl boy two or three ‘these two or three boyi* 

3.1.3 3. Disjunctive NPs: Disjunctive marker is hapo\-hvya*ipoy. h r >- in h»pay 
is contruclcd form of hay. Also, when hay occurs before yu/j. the final -y gets 
dropped 

tow hapny .hayarjpoy naij . 

I but you > * I but you \ 

hato'w cirj topoy/hoyaitpoy uta'w cig 

this village but that village > this but that village* 

3 1.3.4 Appositivc NPs Appointve NPs do not take any markers But two 
nouns can occur tngethci in apposition;]! relation. 1 siully while the first noun 
indicates or provides a generic term, the secord noun indicates the species of 
what the first mentions genetically for instance 
yu nawvo ‘she (theigirl* 

Here yu ’she’ indicates the ‘gender (whetliet male or female); and the 
second noun nowya girl’ makes it more specific in girl, and not a lady tor 
instance). 

Similarly: 

may mayki ‘animal - deer* 
eedy - liTwaqc... 
her brother - Lihwang. 

Sometimes some adjectives :irc also used qualifying tlie noun 
enaw henlog - nawya maypu 
‘his-sistcr Henlong girl beautiful’ 
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hcnloije m* npu - sikonahasa 
Hen long- name-d girl child. 

‘a girl by name Hcnlonc 

On the whole this type of construction is not very common 

3.1.4. Possessive phrases (constructions): 

In Konyak there is no possessive marker as such, except for pronouns 
(sec.2 2 4 5.) By juxtaposing two nouns, it is possible to obtain possessive 
phrases. * 

wakclQ waglam Wakching rule’ 

In the above example, the first noun uwkciq ‘Wakching 1 as the attribute, and 
the second wtirjbm ‘rule* is the head. So, whatever occurs as the membcT is ihe 
head and the first member is the attnbutc. The relation is ol possession. 
Similarly, 

wakcii) kaVtalan 
‘Wakching people 1 . 

warjhi woijctg cast’ (lit place of rising of the sun ) 

nokpu n6k 
owner of (the) house 
nokwepu warjlam 
‘house-building rule(s)’ 

3.2. VERB PHRASES 

As stated on verbs (see.2.4.3.) there arc a few verb stem formations which 
are formed in phrasal structure First these are discussed before going furtliei 
about other aspects of VP. 

3.2.1. Reciprocal verbal base Reciprocal verbal base is formed by using tax. 
As a rule (except for iterative base and infinitive base) all the hase markers 
occur before the verb root while other inflectional markers like t'a m occur a tier 
the verb root: 


(iman) 

ta'y 

kannarj 


(they) 

each other 

love 

’(they) love each other’ 


t» # y 

sat 


YOU-tWO 

each other 

beat 

you two beat each other 

n^ghi 

uy 

yfsat 


you-two 

each other 

neg-beat 

you two do not beat each other’ 
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3.2.2. Conccvvivc >irli baxr Concessive verb base is formed by using min. It ts 
used only in 2 ,kJ And 3 ,J persons In first person ‘concessive' is expressed in 
terms of a modal: 


unano 

min 

wenta'y 9 


they 

let 

go-com 

‘let them go’. 

t»‘wme 

mm 

tjoVta'y? 


it-at 

let 

stay-corn 

‘let (it) be there’ 

CO 

min 

ha?»7 


he 

let 

cat-rcq. 

let him cat* (request) 


Basically concessive construction* have overtones of command' request* 
So usually in this type of constructions, markers either of ‘command or 
’request* also occurs. So in the above illustrations, to'y? is the ‘command’ 
marker and si* is the ‘request* marker 


Negative imperative also can occur here. Then it will occur after the 
concessive marker and before the verb mo! 


(a) i manna min ta’.Svcn 
they let neg-go 
ta'wa min ta?ya'y 
it let ncg-fall 

(b) C9 min yihaVsi ^ 

he let neg eat rcq. 
i manna mm yipaysi? 
they let ncg-comc-rcq. 


‘let them not go* 
‘let it not tali’ 


‘let them not cat*, 
‘let them not come’ 


When ‘request’ ts to be conveyed, the negative imperative ta? is not used; 
instead \i is used, as illustrated in (b> alcove. 


3.2J. Certainty verb base *C mainly verb bases arc obtained by using kay. 
plying it before the verb stem. Here, there arc two degrees of ’certainty*. First 
one is more forceful than the other I o distinguish the two. the verb root itself is 
reduplicated completely in ease of the first: w'hile non-reduplicated form ts used 
for the second When reduplicated, this marker is placed before the reduplicated 
verb stem unlike in case of iterative verb root where the iterative marker is 
placed between the reduplicated verb root. 
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(a) fawn 

hny 

ha?ha?lak 


I 

cert. 

cat-cat-ful 

‘certainly 1 will cat 1 will eal 
certainly' 

ea 

hay 

paypaylak 


he 

cert. 

come-cornc-fut 

‘he will come certainly 1 . 

to'wo 

hay 

coi}cor)lak 


it 

cert. 

grow -groW'fut 

certainly it will growV 
it will certainly grow 

As can be noted above, the tense markers are added to the second part of the 
reduplicated verb nx4. 

(b) taws 

hay 

ha?bk 


I 

cert 

cal-fut 

‘surely I will cat/! will eat 
surely 1 

CO 

hoy 

paybk 


he 

cert 

conic fut 

‘surely he will come (surely) ’ 

nurj? 

hay 

•Mtk 


you 

cert 

complcic-fut 

surely you will complete’. 


When the verb root is not reduplicated the intensity of ‘certainty’ reduces as 
can be noticed in (b) Similarly, 


CO 

hay 

paypay 


he 

cert. 

come 

pt 

he ccramly came * 

ca 

tiiriif? 

hay 

paykilak 


he 

today 

cert 

comc-fut 

'surely he is coming 
today’. 

naga 

rjayfli? 

hay 

yipoybk 


you 

tomorrow 

cert 

ncg-come tu: surely you will not come 


tomorrow 


3.2.4. A verb phrase may consist of various elements discussed so lar as well as 
the following elements. It consists obligatorily of a verb root and preceded by 
one of the various stem derivatives listed below 

(l) reciprocal. (2) concessive. (3) certainty, (4) iterative. (5) negative, and 

(b) infinitive base; and followed by at least one of the following: (1) tense. (2) 
spcct, and (3) mood. 
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As already noted m the section on mood, that there are many types ol 
moods; more than one can occur together in a single VP, Except for the 
imperative mood, all others require the presence of 'tense' with the verb root. 
From the K point of view, a VP am have a NP as its constituent Then the NP 
will occur before all the base markers mentioned above Also, adverbs, 
particularly manner adverbs also form part of a VP 

Taking the bases into consideration from the point of view of possible 
combinations concessive and certainty bases cannot occur together The 
following figure 1(c) gives a general idea about their distribution 


Figure 1(a) VP (Simplified version) 



wy 








mm 


VRf 






hay 

Neg 


T 

A 

M 

Interrogative 

V 

saha 


VRT 






i 


Figure !(b) Extended VP* 


NP 


Adv- 


(Manner) 


i 


Figure 1(c): 


tay 

min 

hoy 

saha 

Neg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


The figures 1(a) and 1(b) are simplified versions of VP and Extended VP 
respectively. Figure 1(c) gives the verb base markers m a sequence, numbered. 
The possible combinations with illustrations are listed below. 
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1. imanno 
toy sotnAi) 

‘they beat each other’. 

12 imanno mlo t»y sdtta'w? 

‘let they beat each other' (command). 

13 imanno hoy toy sotsotnaQ 
'certainly they beat each other*. 

14 imanno toy sot suha sotnarj 

‘they beat each other continuously*. 

15 iman toy yisot 
‘they do not cal' 

2 i man min sotto'w 9 

kt them beat’ (command) 

21 = 12 . 

♦22, *23. 

24 iman mm sot solia sotto'w ? 
let them beat continuously' 

25. iman mm yisono'w*' 
let them not beat*. 

3 iman hoy sotsolbk 
‘certainly they will heat’ 

31 * 13. 

•32, *33 

34 iman hoy sot saha sotlok 
‘certainly they will beat . 

Here as for 3 and 4 bases, verb is to be reduplicated. While the fourth gets 
it while the third doesn't But the meaning docs not change much on account nt 
It 

35. iman sot salu solnaij 

they beat and bcat/beat continuously *. 

41 = 14. 42 -24: 43 -34, M4 
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45 iman yisot saha sntnaij 

they do nut beat continuously* 

5. imanyteat 

they do not beat* 

51 * 15; 52 - 25; 53 « 35; 54 =45; *55. 

Three member possibilities arc the following 
•123. 

214. iman rmn toy sot saha wtto'w? 

‘let them beat each other continuously' 

215. tman min tay ta’sot 

‘let them not beat each other * 

♦234. 

354 iman hay ytsat saha satbk 

‘certainly they will not beat continuously* 

315 unan hay tay yisat satbk 

‘certainly they will not heat each other*. 

four member possibilities arc very few 
1245: iman mm tay ta.'sat saha salsi? 

‘let them not beat each other continuously (request) 

1345: iman hay tay yisat saha sattak 

‘certainly they will not beat each other continuously* 

five member combination is not possible. 

Most ol’ the above combinations arc only theoretically possible More than 
two member combinations arc seldom used. 

A verb phrase usually consist forms bcltaiging to base formative*, tense and 
mood markers. More frequently a simple declarative VP consists of a VRI 
followed by tense marker, with or without imperative or negative maikci* In 
ease of negative marker, as stated before, they precede the VRI In the 
following illustrations, VPs in ascending order of complexity are listed It may 
be noted however that the illustiations arc not exhaustive. As base formative* 
have been already illustrated above, others will be taken up 
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VRI alone cannot occur. Ic has to take either a tense marker or an 
imperative or request nui kci for its occurrence : 
ha? to eat’- ha?to’w? eul’ (command), 
hafsi? eat* (request), 
eo ha?nan *hc cats’ (pr*. tense). 

In the section on ver hs. the simple combinations hove been illustrated So, 
here, only those combinations which are in phra«al structure are listed. 

3,2*5. Non-flnite verb phrases- As stated carliei (see 2.4 10) non-finitc verb 
phrases form embedded constructions in higher combinations. Ilea' phrasal 
teat me* of nan-finite verbs is discussed 


(i) Infinitive phase. Infinitive verb phrase can take an object and/or an indirect 
object. Then the object precedes the infinitive verb hk)I. 
alekca ya? *to take a fruit*. as in* 

(ta'wa) alckca ya? bunarj 


I Ihut-one take wanr-prs 
phawyanmok. toync.. 
forest-animal kill-to 
rta? omne... 
fish catch-to 
imanic t.imnc 
they-dal help-to 
aphay wane 
I-with play-to 


*1 want to take a fruit' 
to kill forest animals 
‘to catch fish 
to help them*. 

*to play with ine\ 


cigci mapu cigeAte taync . 
village-one from village-Jut go to 
‘to go from one village to another village... 
co otc lay phane pay 
he l-datbook give-to come-(pt) 

‘he came to give a hook to me’, 


More than one infinitive verb can occur tn a construction.: 

ka°talaima ta'whipalune lake yige go 4> 
Pcrson-pl that-tiroc-at sing-to danec-to bc-(pt) 
‘people at that time were singing and dancing*. 
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(ii). Participle phraser, Purtiapic phrases occur embedded in main clauses.. 
c ha'/yayc ia>Tiioki 

he cat-after go-ing 'after eating he is going’. 

ka'Ua ydha 'pe my (yf‘ncg.mark/> ya) 

person ncg-cat giHpt) person without eating went* 

Participles also can lake objects, as below.: 
imanoa toy yt iirjpv ijin ya?hu 
they work neg-do money take-want-{pt) 
they wanted money without doing the work’ 

Infinitive and participle phrasescan occur together in a construction 
ka?Utp/toypu fjec ca \oykun lakne tom 
people-group see he self-vehicle siop-to makc-(pt) 
seeing Lite crowd, he stopped his vehicle* 

hatfli? yaphaw-o mapu waijijc kanlanna yfkem 
Tuesday midnight from star vehicle-pi nee-run 
starting from Tuesday midnight the buses did not rim' 

In the above type of construction, usually the participle phrases occur before 
the subject, as above 

33. ADVERBIAL PHRASES 

33.0. Adverb phrase is one in which an adverb functioas as the head. It may or 
may not contain other elements When other elements occur, they may be any of 
the following- an adverb, a verb stem, imensificrs. etc. On the w'holc. time 
adverbs are used in phrasal structure more frequently than other adverbs These 
rime adverb phrases frequently use a verb to indicate passing of time’ or Teach 
of the time*. It can also use a manner adverb 

sa^a mamsc now itself 

sa?a maymoy ‘just now’ 

sa^a-o y* lakpe. 

now also neg stop ‘now also without stop.. .* 

In the first two above illustrations, the first member sa?a ‘now’, is time 
adverb and the second member is a manner adverb They indicate. m*>me 
‘quickly*, n&y(may) ‘imracdiatcncss*. In the 3* fok ’to stop*, a verb with 
negative marker yf; using pe neg participle marker'. 
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wine no p 
halrti? yaphaw 
aw a q a wag me 
first -tirsl-at 
hipak camsc 
nme same 
sa'a warn 
now daring 


‘next morning* 

Tuesday midnight’ 

at the beginning’ (ancient times) 

at the same lime 

‘daring now’ 


In the above four examples, no verb or manner adverb is involved In the 3 fJ 
the same form (ordinal numeral) is reduplicated. In the second all the three are 
time adverbs Here the order is important. While in the first two. Ihe second 
member is important, in the 3* both are equally important. In the fourth the 
head adverb hipak ‘time occurs first (instead of in 2^ position as in first three 
examples) In the following examples a verb is used.: 


mmhi r> g6ye ‘till yesterday 

sa?ate ijdye 'up till now* 

hipok yo’oije taytaki... 

time very ago 'very long time ago'gone by.. .* 

h;pok yo?oQe b wt Icnvag phayme 

lime very lung pass after 

'after passing very long time 

yaw an noypu harjwoypu 

night during 'during night’ 

In the above examples, the time adverb occurs first followed by either a 
verb in some form (as in 1 K 2). or sn mtenstfie: followed by either a verb in 
some form (e.g.3), or an adjective and then a verb, etc lhe structure is quite 
complex. The verb in l, 2 is in infinitive structure: pjdyc *to reach*, lit. it means 
to reach yesterday . and ‘to reach now-to' respectively. In the third, tlx: %crb is 
ir. its past perfect form In the fourth, the verb is in past tense Some more 
illustrations follow: 

miruii? hogni? 

Yesterday day before yesterday 'longtime back’ 

hipok came 

time onc-at 'once upon a time* 

to'wmc poye ‘then onwards* (me ‘loc.mark.*) 

fii?capu hipoknK 
day-one timc-al 


‘once upon a time 
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kt?(ej phrasr. I his is an adverbial phrase consisting of ld?<e) ‘like’ as the 
nucleus It can take the following as its attribute: 

(i) dcm-ki?e hiki?c like this’, 
ta'wki?e ‘like that*. 

This combination constmites a ‘word'. 


(ii) NP-kiVe* 

miVpan naw$eki?c... 
other moi ung boy like 
like hoy of ihe other morung’. 

hVycunllm kiV ‘like without giving any indication...*, 
wakcuj waqtam ki?e likc/according to Wakching rule...’ 
poypu nawsioocoy ld?e... 
coming boy my-brothcr like 
coming bov (is) my brother like. \ 

3.4. CLAUSES 

3.4. U. A clause is one which at the barest minimum consists of a predicate. A 
clause can consist of a Nl* m subject position and a VP in predicate position. 
The verb in the VP may be of ‘finite* type I he resultant construction is an 
independent clause which can occur in solution and will have all the 
characteristics of a well-formed independent sentence In case the verb in the 
VP belongs to ‘norifimLe type , then the resultant construction is a dependent 
clause, which cannot occui in isolation and w ithout fulfilling the characteristics 
of a well formed independent sentence The clause can contain single words, as 
in imperatives. First, the first type will be discussed followed by a note on the 
second type' 

3.4.1, The basic clause ^tinctures of Konvak are determined on the basis oi 
basic types of verbs established for this language In the section on vettes verbs 
arc classified on the basis of semantics. Here also the same will be illustrated 
further (in a modified way). 

3.4 LI. hquationaJ clauses: Here, these are the following types: 

(i) Locational/Lxistennal 
uta'w pcc& (q6?ndg) 
that (is) a tree'. 
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phawme ycfrgynncst yrtnit) 
forcst-in rivec-onc bc-prs 
•(there) is a river in the forest*. 

ka?toko aphame (g6?nif)) 
earth below 
‘the earth is below’ 

It is not always possible to distinguish between locational vs existential 
constructions. So. both arc put under one type only. In all these equaUonal 
constructions the verb is optional 

(ii) Identitativc; here the subject N is identified by predicate noun.. 

eo nan pa (i)6?nAQ) 

*he (is) a teacher*. 

seyckp woypa (i)6?nfe)) 

‘Shcichtng (is) a leader* 
co ."pa (rjbTnarj) 
he (is) my rather* 

(ui) Attributive: Here the subject Noun is given the same attributes (qualit es) 
to*wo wepa(naij) 

*1 (am) old* 
hiyanna teytnaij) 

*thc fox (is) clever’ 

hata w kowavporp hcij( nag) 

this horse white (is) 

‘this horse (is) white*, 
tenoka ha(n.Vj) 

*my house (is) small*. 

Here as the adjectives function like verbs, i c., they can tnke tense markers 
directly* the verb to be (j^o?) is not required That is why the tense marker [not]) 
alone is placed in the parenthesis 

(iv) Possessive* These are of two types. - Inalienable possession and alienable 
possession In case of inalienable possession, no locative ease marker is used; 
while in case of alienable possession the locative case marker is used with the 
subject noun 
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Inalienable possession 

e moylim i)6?nag 
lie child three bc-prs 
he has three children*. 

(In absence of a predicate, emoy'lim becomes a possessive phrase, meaning 
his Uirec children*). 

a hastkoed :jo‘narj 

I child-fcmalc-onc have 
‘1 have one daughter* 

An alternative way of formation of inalienable possessive* is by using ndk 
cnokme nowyahm qo ’naij 
‘ he has three daughters' 
tenokme naw*ifii i)6 v nai) 

‘I have two sons’. 

In these it may be noted that nok house' also mean*; ‘family/* unit*. (It is a 
very important cultural teim). 

Alienable possession: 

liman me noklan ijo^nai) 
we-at house-three bc-prs 
we have houses' 

nmc flited rjrfVbidg 
'I have a knife* 

hdtD W tpe) kuyme ayaklun qo 9 nar) 
this (tree) hranch-m leaf-three is 
‘this (tree) branch has three leaves'. 

^ 4 I 2 Intransitive*: Here the verb doe* not require any other element besides 
the subject to provide a complete thought ; 
nawya(a) sa'p 

‘child cry-(pt) ‘the child cried'. 

e(a) si 

he slecp-(pt) ‘he slept’. 

ka?ta (hdkanmc) pay 

man (here-ut) comc-(pt) the man came (here)* 
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nokpdi ce 

housc-4 collapscKpO four houses collapsed 

3 4.1 3. Transitives Here the verb requires an object to provide a complete 
thought 

imanno pultm lag 
they snake-3 lcill-<pt> 

‘they killed tliree snakes*. 

Here imann* is subject NP. and puirn is object NP. 

Similarly, 

ea ami ahafli pa'y 
he cat small -2 bnng-(pt) 
he brought two small cat* 

yaayu botlftf ylij 
she liquor bottle-2 drink tpt) 

‘she drank two bottles of liquor 

3.4 1 4 Di-transitives: Here the verb besides taking a DO requires unother 
object (IO); to provide a complete thought.: 
eo puijawca nawyate c 
he story-one girl-to tell (pt) 

‘he told the girl a story’ 

Here e? is the subject, puijawca is tlic DC) and nawyate is the K) or goal 
Similarly, 

eo nahatc lam ompvtsisc tot] 
he cbild-to path whcrc-so iisk-Cpt) 

‘he asked the hoy the way’ 

co >tj kaVtatc pha 
he liquor man-to give tptj 
‘he gave liquor to the man* 

3.4.1 5 Tlic above four types take care of all the situations except one which is 
referred to in the verb section (2 4 1.5). called ambient type, where actually a 
noun is not required; so a dummy noun ‘it* is used This is restricted to a few 
verbs nf this type To repeat, for instance in 
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wu>lu»ynanki *(it) rains/raining*. 

here waykay means; rain n&v Ii does not take any other noun when it 
becomes a verb. Or it cannot be repeated as; 

•waykay waykaynagkt ‘rain is raining’ 

Therefore the verbs of this type arc treated as belonging to ambient type (after 
Chafe 1^70) Other examples of this type have been listed in scv. 2.4 1.5. 

3.4.2. Most of the above clauses consist only of a subject, a verb and duect 
object and indirect object in some cases A mam (independent) clause can 
consist besides the above elements, also adverb phiaso, mote than one higher 
noun phrases. All these arc illustrated in the section on simple sentences (see 

3.5.1. ). 

3.4.2.1. Indefinite negative pronouns* These arc obtained in clausal structure As 
negatives form part of Ihe VP in this language, these arc also formed 
accordingly That is, an indefinite negative pronoun like 'nobody/no one' is 
formed like this: the positive form of the corresponding form cavapa •anyone’ is 
shortened to cd-n and the negative marker yi is added to the verb. So the 
construction is a discontinuous one.: 

iman cad taync yiom 
they anyone go-to neg -ready 
none of them were ready to go’ 

ta'wtoya y\vv yilfrjne (Sklbk 
lliut-wuik any ncg-do-lo can 
‘nobody can do that work* 

la w kaye ha'go .vtyay 
it through what- nrg.cmcrgc 
• nothing came out of it 

ca ta'w a'mpume yf'ta'w 
he it whereat neg find-(pt) 

'he found it no where* 

3.4.2 .2 As stated at the beginning of this section, clause can be dependent when 
the verb belongs to non finite type. I he dependent clauses are always embedded 
in the main clause. In Konyak the main clause structure is the following; 

S (DO) (IO) P 
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The dependent clause is embedded in the main clause It can be placed 
before the predicate as in - the dependent clause hu?n<: ‘to cut‘ (infinitive) is 
embedded in the main clause ex pay he came*. 'Hie resultant clause is 
ca ha?nc pay 'he came to cat'. 

Similarly 

ka?talanna phnwte phawyanmok toyne tay 
people-pl forcsldo animals kill-to go-(pt) 

‘people went to forest U> hunt the wild animals’ 

Here phawyanmok toyme 'to hum forest animals' is the infinitive phrase 
ea ha \age tayya to'w ki 
he eal-after go-pt it 

he went after eating it’. Here ha?yaqe is the participle phrase. 

3.4.3 There is one more way of getting dependent clauses That is, to change 
the independent clause by adding certain elements called subordinators Tlie 
subordinators arc listed below with illustrations I hc subordinators mainly arc 
of two types, (i) relative sqbordmators, and (ii) others 

3.4.3.1 Relative clause construction Relative clauses arc subordinate 
constructions embedded in the main clause. Hie subject of the relative clause 
and tliat of the main clause will he identical (co-rcfcrcntul) Relative 
subordinators arc formally same as interrogative pronouns The interrogative 
pronouns arc the following 

,Vwpc when’. o'w(hi) ‘whom*, ho'qhiVmpulu •which* 

Relative clauses arc also obtained without using any of the interrogative 
pronouns But m this smianrm the embedding will take place differently. Word 
order is very crucial in deciding whether a construction is a relative clause or 
not As stated above the normal order is S-P. Rut m a relative clause it changes 
to P-S (except when using o'wpe 'when) Also, a relative clause contains either 
pu % or -ya 7 pdy? 

A construction like: hi? la * u /i i p.npu ‘man who came’ is a relative ebuse 
with the relativi2Cr awki 'who*; and another similar constniction but with a 
different word order, s'whi ka?ta pay which man 031 ™;'.* 

Here the second construction is a simple interrogative cons I met ion 
Therefore word onlci is very important Relative clauses arc of two types: (t) 
embedded within a main clause, and (ti) relative clause which occurs 
sequentially before the main clause.. 
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(i) imanne waqhioQCirpnc oqpu waqhite khirnnir) 
they west-in rise sun-to worship-prs 
they worship the sun (which) met in the west* 

In this construction the relative clause is embedded with in the main clause - 
imanna (watjhioijciijmc oqpu warjhitc] khimnaq 
rel. clause 

fil) |iman ijo‘'pu kante) town ta> 
rel clause main clause 
they stay place I go-<pt) 

I went to the place where they stayed*. 

In the above construction the relative clause precedes the mam clause 
sequentially. Similarly, the relative clause with a relative pronoun. 

[inianrw oNvphoy tayyaTpoy? to'w ka?ta) imannn q£ 
rel clause main cl. 

they who-with go-pl that man they scc*{pt) 

‘they saw that man w ith whom they went'. 

More details about relative clause will be discussed under rclativi^ation 

3.4,3.2. Others No particular term is used to identify this type because different 
markers arc used to subordinate a main clause. Therefore no particular term 
could Ik.* suitable lor this The following markers are used in this function 

I (ki)fna ‘if: nia is the short form of hma. This marker is placed at the end of 
the clause to be converted into a subordinate clause. When a subordinate clause 
occurs, the main clause follows it. 

e soqc pay kuna / ya taync okha? sipu 
he early comc(pt) if / she go-to could have 
‘if be hud come early/ she could luve gone’ 

niij taVki?e i kima /niq patnc y/ok 
you that like read if / you puss-to ncg-can 
’if you read like that; you cannot pass' 

Semantically the ‘if clauses ore ‘ciusc-effect* type. The subordinate clauv 
suites the ‘cause’, and the main clause states the (resultant) effect. 
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The negative marker yi- can he prefixed to this marker, then it requires 
another bound element vi to he added immediately before itself and alter w\ i c , 
it will be yf-si-kima yf sikima : 

ijin epha yi'sikima/ narp yakha?hk 

money return neg-it' you beat-get-fut 

‘return the money if nut (otherwise) / you will get beating . 

2. phuy It may he noted here that either y\'kmu or xikima arc possible lhcrc is 
one more form which is used in this function, It is photj. It is also a tree vanant 
o fkima, though it is not used frequently 

(a) fawa cam yrsutsi' 5 piuiy /toya yi'liij ha?sipu 
I firmly neg-sit if / work neg-do would have 
*IfI had not sat upon / (I) would not haw done the work’ 

(b) e dphay i)o?si? phar)/$\m*y ha?sipu 
he l-with be- if/ better would have 

if he were with me / (it) would have been better*. 

(c) ufwTne tw ijoVsi? phaq/ ruiijte tom ha?s*pu 
that-at I be if/ you-io ? help-would 
‘if I am there you will have help* 

3 cifjne ‘because’: This marker is also plated at the end of the clause to he 
subordinated.: 

iman yTpaypu / tfjynr lawa yahaV 
they neg-come' because I neg-eat-{pt) 
because they did not come 1 did not cat*. 

c taijta rnaypu / dtqnt / c taync 6k 
he body good / because/ Ixr go-to can-(pt) 
because of hts good health he could go’ 

aqpac lujta'w?se iman toij ctfjne / ka’Malanno ka?me tos Ihje i)o 9 
king do-com they ask because/ people-pi field-in work do 
‘because the king asked them to work/ people were working in the field 

ctakpj cvjne i e taync yi'dk 
hc-stck l>ecausc/ he go-to ncg-can-(pt) 

’because of his sickness he could not go\ 

c ku?pu dyne/ toy 
he robbery because' kill-(pt) 

'he was killed because/for robbery’. 
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-3. yapoy 'though': This marker is also placed at the end of the clause to be 
subordinated . 

c paynarj yapoy/ imnn minpoy co 
he comes though*’ they neg-comc 
though he comes they will not come'. 

way ylkay yapoy/ tawa ta wtoy yi'so°ha?sipu 
nun ncg-comc though-' I that work neg-do-would 
(even(though (it) did not rain I would not have done that work’. 

cimeca ijo? yapoy/ annivu bwc atam ya?hunai) 

None have though/ and 1 some want 
(aljthongh I have one still l want some more’ 

1 sakvfwe 'before: Hus subordinate! is u composite form consisting of the 
locative case marker preceded by a bound marker. Llscwhcrc it functions as a 
postpositional adverb. Here the subordinates is placed at the end of the clause tn 
be subordinated. Thai subordinate clause is placed within the matrix sentence 
(clause); between subject and predicate * 
fowa /e pay s awmet tay 

I he comc-(pt) before guHpt) 

‘1 went before he came*. 

fawa I hata'wte pay sawme* u'wme sutrjo? 

I hcrc-to come before/ there sit-pp 

* I was sifting there before (I) come here*. 

In the second example, as the subject tew T is co-rcfcrential between 
matrix and embedded clauses, it js dropped in the embedded danse. 

6. phayme ‘after’: This again u of similar type as the last one. Here also me is 
the locative marker and phay is a bound form. It occurs in similar wav as the 
previous one : 

taw a/e pay phoyme / tay 
I he come^pt) after 1 gon.pt) 

‘I went after he came*. 

towa / iman noksawte gay phaymu! ije 
I they hoase-out-to emerge a Her soe-(pt) 

‘I xaw (them) after they emerged out of the house*. 
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Here the object of matrix clause becomes the subject of rhe embedded 
clause. When it occurs so the subject marker becomes optional 
Similarly,: 

mo phayme .* iron cfijtc yi 
festival after they villagc-fo retum-<pt) 

‘after the festival, they returned to the village*. 

ha?yaq phayme/ imane taVkcp kap 
eating after / they door close-(pt) 

•after (their) eating, they closed the dix>r\ 

sattu lay phayme* c nokte lay 
tiger go(pt) after/ lie house to go (pt) 

‘after tlic tiger went, he went home* 

7. man ‘until’: This suhordinator can be used «»nl> m the presence of another 
subordinate, kuna 4 if Here the subordinator man is placed belore the verb ol 
the subordinate clause, i.c , after the subject of matnx clause and klma is placed 
be foie the predicate of the matrix clause but alter Ihc subordinate clause. 

c man pa> kuna-a / la 'lay 
be until come unless neg-leave 
‘until (and) unless lie comes don’t leave’ 

hw man ha ' kwia-a / ta/poy 
I until cat unless neg-comc 
‘until (and) unless I ejt don’t come* 

The verb of the embedded clause doe* not take tense* markers usually, ‘xit it 
will be understood depending upon the context Also u vowel a is added in hma 
in these constructions Similar!). 

iij man t kimu~a / lui/talon >i woijtak 

king until say unless people-pi nog start-fut 

‘until land) unless the king say the people will not start* 

8. hxymye ‘as soon as * I his subordinator i- placed at the end of the clause to be 
subordinated : 

nahaltinn? sa?hu tjepu haynitjc/ phatiay 
chi!d-pl tiger see*pl :is soon as / ain(pt>-awa> 

‘children as soon ns saw the tiger ran away*. 

Here the subject of flic embedded clause is elhpteri 
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nokccpu hayfttgc/ iman ta’wmapu yantay 

house-collapse-pt as soon its* they there-front commit 
us soon as chc house collapsed, they came out of it’. 

nahalan wormc scogpu hayftlQc/ way koync war] 
child-p! play-to start-pl as soon as/ rain come to begin (pt) 
as soon as the children began to play ram started*. 

3.5. SFM KM/KS 

3,5.0. General miiurb Sentence in Konysk is that which occurs be I ween two 
absolute pauses, with tnionational features, which arc not described here. In this 

section sentences and their tyjH.*s are discussed. 

Sentences are of two types* major and minor ‘major are those which 
consist of an independent (main) and 'minor are those which consist of an 
dependent clause ‘Major* type is classified into three type* depending upon 
their complexity - (I) simple sentence with single main clause, (2) complex 
sentence, with single main clause with one or more subordinate cIjilscs. and (3) 
compound sentence, with two or more main clauses only; connected by 
elements classed connectors. These types arc discussed in Ihe following 
paragraphs 

3.5.1. Simple Sentences As stated ubmc, an independent (Main) clause 
functions us a simple sentence. In the section on clause different types of clinics 
were discussed. All the types under mam clause function as simple sentences 
I Icre more details regarding simple sentences will be discussed 

A simple sentence uaually consist* of one NP und a VP: where the NP 
usually will be u noun, etc., and die VP will be a verb stem. lTicn the NP will nc 
in nominative case. If the verb is a transitive one. it will also have an object 
Further a dimmsttive will have a goal besides an object So, a simple sentence 
can have more tlun one case phrase Hcic the possible number of ease phrases 
tn a simple sentence will be illustrated 


Norn 

<•) 


Nom-Obj. 

3-0 


hitdw(d) mahaw 
‘this (is.l(a) cow" 
ak(a)li pig died'. 

nahahnnn gin atom ya?hunitij 

child-pl moncy-.somc-(obj) want-prs 
‘children wan! some money' 
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Nom-IOInsir 

a-te-o 

Nom-Instr 

a-phay 

Nom-Obj-lnstr 

n-o-phay 

Goal-Ajtcnt-lnuir 

tc-a-a/phny 

Nom-Goal 
xc 

Norn-Source 
.■vmnpu 

Norn-I oc 
.>mc 

Nom Source I oc 
>*TOpu-mc 

Nom-Obi-Sot 
a-u-phnv 

\om-( >bj-Soe-l oc 
o-o-ptoy-me 


unarms sa'?ru toy 
Uiey-iiom tigeMubj) KilHpi) 
they killed i the Miycr*. 

t.vw(o) runjtc layca pha 

l-nom you-dat book-one-(obj) gnv-(p1) 

I gave you a book*. 

imanns yanphay hukbk 

thry-nom I km -imlr light-tut 

they will fight with Daw*. 

ka'talunnn pclan yanlanphay ak 
peoplc-pl-oom tree-pi Daw-pl-with cut-(pt) 
•people cut the trees with Daws' 

tumante iman-a hansolan-acphny idtyiqki 

wc-goal/dat thcy-ugenl stick-pl-instr beat pi 
‘we were beaten with sticks by them*. 

: sikoflua hitbyVtc lay 

lath-eld -nom market-goal go-(pt) 
the old lady went to the market\ 

now \ no lavpanmapu psvnaijki 
gitlnum school-sour come-prs-cont 
’tin girl is comtng from the school’ 

: tumnnna nokme goTnig 

wc-norn ho use I oc bc-pr$ 
we ate at home’. 

: ynn laypun mapu anmc pay 

ihc-nom school sour cvcning-loc come-Cpt) 
‘she came from the school in the evening* 

; tawa ya aph.vy lay 

l-nom shc-obj l-soc takc-(pt) 

I took her with me*. 

: lb wo ya aphay an me lay 

l-nom she-ohj Intoc cvcmng-loc lakcipt) 

*1 took her with me in the evening’ 
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\om-l )bj<ioal-Soc-L<x\ 

a-otc phay- town *iti simpatc cptoy wakclgmc sun me 

l-nom let -obj fncnd-giml hc-siv Wakching-loc scnd-(pt) 

I sent the letter to the friend with him at Wakchme 

Loc-Nom-Obj-Lw-lnsitr; 

timan campukaye naktne ea puco 

wc-hclp-through housc-at hc-nom snake-one-obj 
anpogme lan Mia toy 
evenmg-loc stick-instr kill-ipt) 

‘tlirough our heip, in the house he killed a snake in the 
evening with a stick 

Adjective degree markers can Ik* used m a simple sentence.: 

(1) kuyo ^niphay siyoi) 
dog-nom cat-wiih bigger 

the dog is bigger than the cat*. 

(2) ea yoy simpaphoy simaysc lujndij 
hc-nom self friend-with better work-prs 

he work* better than his finend 

(3) tawa khlapphay kafite saijki 
I-nom tea with/than cuffcc-to prefer 

1 prefer coffee than tea'. 

(4) c yoy cayphoy slma inse photnaij 
he self brothcr-by faster run-pra 
‘he runs faster tlian his brother’ 

(5) ha taw wankonmc yrnyan nyonpt aca 
this ihi&arca-in nverbig certain 
‘this (is) the big(gest) river in thi* area’ 

(6) tSwnowya nawyalan ydme sirraypupa oca 
lhat-giri girl-pl among beautiful-most certain 
•that girl (is) the mint beautiful among girls*. 

(7) moyhua yanmok yome aydqpo aca 
eleplunl animal among big certain 
‘elqihant is the big(gesl) among ammal(s)’. 
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u is the comparative decree marker, which occurs with the quality 
compared, ,u also occurs m superlative degree marker when referred to human 
noum So in sentences 5 and 7, it is nut used as the nouns ait non-human 
Sentence 3 is of different type. 

I wo nouns may take one case marker 
maykeppu la?keppu-mc 
'hunting, shooting-in* 

kbfiak ka’talanra ftaVompu hay ycrjsupu-nu 
Konyak peoplc-pl-nom fish-catching and water prepare-m 
'Konyak people m catching fish and preparing watei... 

tawnawsi setate 
that-boy facc-to 
* to that boy s face ’, 

koflak kaVtalanna lunkave kth 16, khuk anntyu tamme tomme 
Konyak people-pl bamboo through ke. to khuk ird different 

I it] rial], 
do, make-prs. 

Resides various case frames which can occur in a simple sentence, a simple 
sentence car also contain adverbial phrases 
ea lavlan ca hoy cahoyc Atj 
be book-pl one and one over keepdpt) 
he kept the books one after the other 

*a?a wanna konak ka?tokme Miimari|Hi ka’tabm okomtan 
now during Konyak land-in educated people-pl female-male 
mac rjo?nan 
many arc 

’now a days in Konyak land are many educated female and male 
people*, 

hayatje manpume-o anniyu meapu warjlsmmc-o yo/urjc 
and education-in-also and religious progress-in-aho very 
woijnope taynaij 
forward go-prs 

‘...and m education also and in religious progress also ithey I arc going 
very forward* 
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Simple sentences ate classified into three basic types on the basis of the 
type of response exported' They are- (i) statements, (2) questions, and (3) 
commands All the illustrations presented so for of various types of clauses 
belong to the first type. They can also lx called as propositions Using this 
sentence type as the base, other two types arc obtained. In chapter 3 the various 
interrogative markers and command markers are discussed. By using these 
respectively questions and commands are obtained For instance, taking a 
simple statement like 

cn pclckca ha'* 
he fruit-one eat-(pT) 

‘lie ate a Iruif 


this can be interrogated by using iutcrroguiiw pronoun* or bound maikei* 
Tins can Ixr interrogated in the following wavs: (a) as to the action then the 
question will be why did he cat a Inin* tir <b) is m the oluvl of eating as- 
' what did he eat?*, or {c) to the event such m i ag-tj. frame. as- he ate j fruit 
isn'1/did he?'. For these, ihc Konyak conit*uctnm> will be tlx loliowmg: 

(a) c hyyiie pclekca ha’ 
he int fruit-one cat-fpt > 

‘why did he cat a fruit ? 

(hi e /i.j'jyM ha? 

he int cat-(pt) ‘what did he cat?’ 

(c) cr> pclckca ha?pu i ybfka*9]ki 
he fruit-one eat-pt is int 
‘he are a fruit, isn’t r 

Hus way .1 is possible to convert a statement into a question In the above- 
in the first two examples interrogative pronouns are used Bm as stated before 
bound interrogative markers also can be used, (sec 2 4.9.1.) 

In the above basically the word order remains the same m botli statement 
and questions, only the interrogative elements are placed in the respective slots: 
without the change of order While interrogating, the sentence intonation rises 
and where the interrogative elements occur, they will gel the highest (However 
this aspect is not discussed in detail. B> using intonation alone without anv 
overt interrogntives being added, it is possible in interrogate n statement.) 

In ease of commands there is some haste difference, that iv mostly 
commands arc in 2“* person: and subject is mostly optional and so contextual 
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Commands seldom lake tense or aspect markers. They are very straightforward 
in delivering a message Here also sentential intimation plays a role 
ndij(o) nokte myta'w? 
you-nom house-da T go-imp 
‘you go home'. 

kn'te pay ta w 7 
ficld-dat come-tmp. 

'come to the field' 

khuntaca moijme pay td'wV 
hour-one with-m comc-imp 
‘come with in an hour' 

mahawkan phagme dijta'w? 
cart below-at keep-imp 

keep below the cart'. 

taVkap epta'w? 
door open* (command). 

Similar to command, 'request' constructions arc also formed . 

nokte taykbv 
housc-to go-req. 
go home please* 

puqawcd otc ekhu 
story-one I-clat tell-req 
tell me a story please* 

taW stmkhii 
hold it please*. 

The major difference between command and request’ is that in 
'command’ the reference (subject) is mostly second person , while in request’ 
it i$ mainly ‘first person'. 

Besides these three sentence types. one more type may be considered That 
is negative' formation. Negation is an important, universalistic process. The 
difference between 'negatives and other three types is that while the three 
sentence types above arc mutually exclusive* while negation can occur with all 
the three types From this point of view, it is a secondary phenomenon In this 
language negation is part of VP (sec.2 4.8). It is placed before the verb root 
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eo yfpoy 
hc-nom ncg-comHpO 
he did no! come', etc 

3.5.2. Complex Sentences 

A* defined earlier, complex sentence consists of a single main clause with 
one or mart subordinate clauses Though there is not hard and fast rule 
regarding whether a main clause precedes a subordinate clause or vice versa, on 
the whole subordinate clauses arc embedded withm the main clause or 
subordinate clauses occur before the main clause as illustrated m the section on 
'relative clauses*. 

(i) ka'Malanna o'wpe yeijtc wubc* suya r ’pay?/imunn? ia'wfli? rta? 
pcoplc-pl-nom when water-to material mix / they thatday fish 
mac yegyanmc orrm^n 
lot nvcr-in catch-prs 

people when mix die material to the water, dial Jay they catch lot of 
fish in the water’ 

(u) koftuk ka?tokme cio a'wsin go?ya?poy? / to'went way 
Konyak lami-in village how many be ? that village all 
hipak corns? awlcij nai) 
time-same Awleng cclcbrutc 

’In Konyuk land 1k>w many villages arc. all ihosc villages celchiate 
Awleng festival at the same time* 

(nOo'wpt ka?tnapu onme 6nya?pay? nawya nawsilannn 
when ficld-from evemng-at return- girl boy pi nom 
yoyoy nokmc otanca loloy mo> niij 
respective house-at some-time rest lakc-prs 

•When from the field in the evening return / girl* boys in (their) 
respective house(s) take rest for some lime*. 

(iv) hoyage a'wyin lambyne yftoy ya?pay? / imantc nanmc 
and wlxo path-clcan-lo neg-go imp / thcy-dal mecting-m 
yunag 
finc-prs. 

‘and who docs not go to clean the path / to them in ihc meeting lined 
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35J. < ompouml Sentences 

Compound sentence is a coordinate structure The coordinators (connectors) 
arc listed m sec. 2.6.1. Here a few illusirations arc provided to show their 
occurrence 

td'wkhsy timar.no kaTwate rmnyoij ha? * >nmyu 
so we-norn god-da: thank give; and 

koftak kahaluntc iscpuphay tayTha? 

Kim yak pcople-pl-dat rcspcct-with show- 

‘So we give thanks to the god* and/ show(give) respects to the Konyak 
people. 

eo yo?oq ha? / hayaijc yon sinai] 
he much cat / and/ big sleep-prs 
he eats much and (he) sleeps very much*. 

co hemea lok liayaije/ cnuwa hum 
he song-one sing /and/ hc-sisier dance-(pi) 

‘he sang a song and his sister danced’ 

to'wkhoy sa 'ate i)6yc saVhua phawme ij<»?ruuj 
so now-to completed* tiger forest-in hc-prs/ 

armiyu etc inawsurj^akphoy wxpane ijo?naij 

and he-to man-with enmity bccomc-prs 

*so since then to the present / the tiger is in ihe forest/ and to him with 

man enmity became' 

n&j keme taynTg fc>ya/ nbkmc rjoTm i) 
you walk-to go-int. or house or stay-mt. 

‘would you (like) to go walking or stay at home?* 

ta'wme lyo'pu xu - hopoy/ sa?a lay puyaij 
there was but soon go-pi 

*it was there but went away soun\ 

l sually the oo-referential subject or object is deleted 
ca >6i) yaha?‘ h.ipoy. (cl lah* ma> qoVnarjki 
lie very neg-eal / but/ (he) health-good bc-prs 
’he does nor eat much but (he) looks healthy*. 
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tew* yTta wpu / ctgnK na?tc yf tny 

I l-net neg lind-pt' because of that ftsh-to neg-go 
‘ I could no! find m\ net, because of that (I) did not go for fishing' 

In the above last sentence the subject is deleted in the second clause 

3.5.4. Transformations 

In the section on •sentences', the three major sentence types were discussed. 
Here some of the other transformations arc discussed Tbc transformations 
discussed in this section are the following: 

(a) rronominalization. 

(b) Reflex ivizauon, 

(c) Causativization. 

(d) Passivt/anon. and 
(c) Rclativizatinn 

3 5.4 1. Pronomnializalton 

Pronominalizatinn is tlie process that replaces one or more co-referential 
noun phrases in the deep structure of a sentence with the corresponding pci onal 
pronouns in the surtacc structure. 

For instance, in a sentence like - 

ecoy liTwaije enaw henloij nawya maypu tje-i 

hc-bruthcr Lihwang hc-siatei licnlong - girl beautiful seeing 

cd mayne meaiihuc toy' 1 
he love-to desired-pl- 

her brother Lihwang seeing hi* sister Hcnlong- beautiful hw desned to 
make love to her’. 

In this sentence the subject of the main clause ea ntayne meny/tus he 
desired to make love (to her)’; the subject he’ is co-referential to h'muj the 
subject of subnrdmate clause I he narrator of this story instead of repeating the 
noun U?WQtf in flic main clause, used a pronoun representing the noun, as an 
anaphoric pronoun. Ibis use of a pronoun instead of a noun is called 
pronominalizatinn ibis process is widely employed in sentences of above type 
particularly in narrations. 

The minimum conditions required for proiionunalizalion are: (I) 
constructions spread in two clauses at least, and (2) the subjcctAibjcct must bt 
co-referentially related, in die above example, the noun is the subject The 
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ohject of the subordinate clause* may function as >ubjcct of the main danse ot a 
complex sentence. 

town nahnte an phapu eigne eo mufjmoynin 
1 ehild-to biscuit give-pt because he happy fccl-pt 
‘because I gave biscuit to the child he felt happy* 

Heic child which is the direct ihjcct of the subordinate clause, becomes the 
subject of main clause. 

3.5.4 2. Rcflcxmzation 

Rcflexivization i> a process hy which two NTs in a clause are co 
rcfercntially related. An explicitly reflexive sentence is one in which the identity 
of subject and object is overtly marked. Kottyak lias a set of reflexive pronouns 
distinguished for person and number Here regular personal pronouns join 
together with the reflexive hound marker to constitute reflexive pronouns 
Beside* the personal pronouni another clement vay* ‘self is also used in 
exclusive distribution with personal pronouns. The reflexive marker fi»j is 
optionally reduplicated. Also in i reflexive construction fe the goal (dative ► 
marker obligatorily occurs with the reflexive marker 

Rcilexivization lakes plitur, when NPl \l*2 are co-rcfcrcnual. as in: 


ea 

kdnui} 


*hc cuts’ 

NPl 

VP 



ea 

cftiijfiinrc 

k .Sr.n) 

‘he cuts himself. 

NPl 

NP2 

V? 



Here NPl and NP2 arc civrcfcrcntiaL Ilx: rule can be written as 

NR l X - VP —;> NP1 -NP2- VP. 

12 3 12 3 

(1) where I and 2 are cu-rrfcientiai. and 

(2) I and 2 arc in the same clause 

Similarly : 

yn» yoynujrbrjte ta wtoyriK* na'w 

NPl sclf-NP2 thatmirror-in scc-(pt) 

‘she saw- herself in tlic mu or’ 

town aftlriftigte u»> 

NPl NP2 Iritl-(pt) 

*1 killed myself. 
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It is also possible to delete the reflexive market nit) 
yao yoyte xat 
she self-to hit (pt) 

‘she hit herself*. 

I aw a yoyte mot 
I self-to cut (pt) 

*1 cut myself. 

iman nifjfttntc liij 
‘they themselves did 

Here neither personal pronoun nor \n\ is used When Ik* co-referential 
condition is mil fulfilled, then the reflexive markers convey a sense of 
emphasis¬ 
es yoy rifjnirjtc pu toy 
he self emp. snnkc(ohj) kilWpt) 

*hc killed the snake himself. 

ya ftii)rtitjtc dftpfoy pclck urjnhfj 
die emp. kmfe-with fruit cut-prs 
she herself cuts a fruit wilh a knife' 

3 5.4 3. Causativization 

The regular productive causative construction* are obtained by using 
auxiliary verb* ( I) tew nmke\ ur (2) ffuv ‘cause,happen'. I hey occur alter the 
main verb. In causative construction the main verb occurs m non-fimtc form 
with or without the infinitive marker So the causative constructions arc 
obtained in the following way In ease of intransitive construction becoming 
causative, first the cause: NP i> added and then the main intransitive verb 
becomes infinitive verb and then the causative verb is added the mam verb. 
So, the rule t» 

(i) first add a NP causer, (it) move the verb to infinitive position, (ui) add 
causative verb tom/tjay, ami (iv) nominative ca*c changes to objective case 

X | - NP2 - VP - Y —> NP1 - NP2 Inf - tanvijay 
I 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 

X- kowayp6t)(a) phatni?) horse runs*. 

NP1 NP2 VP 
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&W3 kownypoij photnc tnm 
NPI NP2 Inf.v cans. 

'I make the hor.se lo run’. 

It may also be noted here that m the intransitive, the subject is in nominative 
case, and when it changes to causative construction it becomes the object In 
case of transitive constructions also the same rule applies 

Transitive on awtoyca ha?narj 

he mango-one eat-pns 
h hc cats a mango’. 

Causative to wo awtoyca ha?nc tom 

I mango-one eat-to makc-(pt) 

4 1 made him eat a mango’. 

Here as can he obseived, ihc four changes isled above take place vi/ - In 
subject ot transitive becomes the object in causative. 12) causei subject is added 
in causative; (3) Ihc transitive verb moves to infinitive position and takes marker 
fte (which is optional): and (iv) causative verb Uitt is added after the infinitive 
verb 

3.5.4.4. Passjvizuiion 

In this language there is no morphologically marked passive Hut passive 
constructions arc obtained in the following way 

NPI-n- NP2 -V => NP2 NPI -a-V 
active passive 

In the process of passivation, the position of NPI and NP2 change. The 
underlying subject (NIM) rakes ihc underlying object position and the 
instrumental ease marker <j. also the underlying object takes the subject 
position.: 

I a. co naha ijc 
hc-nom child(nbj) soHpO 
‘he saw the child'. 

b. naha ca rj* 

child(obj) hc-mstr soMpI) 

‘child was seen by him 

2a n&ipnnharj* 

‘you saw the child'. 
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b. nalia naiya ije 

'the child was seen by you'. 

Though the above type is» the regular type of passive construction, in 
Konvak passives involving ellipsis arc also found 
ate pha T was given 1 . 

In this sentence Jie ‘to me’ is the goal NP Here 'subject* is absent 
Similarly.: 

ate lokne tam 
l-goal sing-to caus. 

T was made to sing' 

The active counterpart will Ik. taws hemea lok ‘I sane a song* 

Here as the ‘agent of force 1 is not expressed, the ‘subject of singing 1 gets 
the ‘goal case* marker 

There is one more type of passive construction similar to the above type, but 
takes instrumental passive ease marker a. Here the active ob|ect takes a. But 
here a conveys a sense of passivity Mso. these sentences nre elliptical in the 
same sense that agent is not expressed. 


fawa 


*1 was seen*. 

is wa 

ha? 

‘It was eaten*. 

noka 

so 

‘house was completed’ 

hema 

16k 

'song was sung*. 

hema 

lokbk 

‘song will be sung 1 

3 5 4 5. Rdativization 



In this language, at krust there are two distinct sub type* of relativist ion. 
First is (me in which embedded sentence is placed preceding the matrix 
sentence, and the second m which embedded sentence is embedded within the 
bounds of matrix sentence Along with this, there will be addition of certain 
elements to the verb of the embedded sentence Also the position of the object 
(NPl) gets shifted. 

For instance, the relative construction 
e» ompu fta 7 ya cannaij 
he-nom catclvpt fish she cook-pr^ 

‘she cooks the fish which he cuughf. 
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This sentence has in its deep structure two simple sentences: 

Fmbedded sentence; ca haV om 

he-tiom fish-iobj) catch-(pU 

he caught fish’, and 

Matrix sentence : yu na? cannai) 

the fish cook-prs 

‘she cooks fish’ 

I "he embedded sentence either (i) precedes the matrix sentence, or (n I gets 
embedded within the bounds of matrix sentence. The above simple sentences 
becoming into one, i.e , relativized construction, is shown below 


ca 

fla? 

om 

ya 

ha? 

cannai) 

NP 

NPi 

V 

NP 

NPi 

V 

s[s[u 

NPi 

VJs 

*ix 

NPi 

V1s]s Fqtn-NP deletion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 ~ • 

u 

0 

V 

X 

NPi 

Y 

I 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

s[s[u 

o 

vi* 

|sX 

NPi 

YJsJs NP Movement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 =*> 

[ph[u 

V 

NPiJph 

*[X 

Y 

)s|s pu insertion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


u 

V 

NPi 

X 

Y 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


[ph[u 

V-pu 

NPi]ph 

s[X 

YW* 


NP 

V+pu 

NPi 

NP 

Y 


cn 

ompu 

rta? 

ya 

canaan 


1 

23 

4 

5 

6 



she cooks the fish which he caught'. 

In the following instance, relative pronoun is used For instance - 

os a'white sick phaya?p3>° U'wnawya tows siijnAi) 

he who-goal fruit givc-pt that-giri l-nom know-prs 

‘I know the girl to whom he gave the fruit . 
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The underlying sentences arc the following: 


» jlck 

nawyatc 

pha and 

hc-nom fnnt-(obj) 
he gave fruit to a girl'. 

girl-goal 

give^pt) 

tbwa ta'wnawyate 

siQnar) 


I-nom that-girl-goal 
‘1 know the girl’. 

know-prs 



Hie following steps take us to the relativized construction (Here instead ot 
brackets, simple explanations will be provided).. 

Underlying constructions. 

co nick nawyatc pha tawa ta'wnawya slQnii) 

I 2 3 NPi 4 5 6NPi 7 

(Embedded S) (Matrix S) 

Stage I Replacement of NPi by relative pronoun, so 

ca nick a'white 4 5 6 7 

But there will be interchange ol positions between 2 and 3. so 

13 2 4 5 6 7 

(V+yaTpay?) 

Stage II: NP movement: 

13 2 4 5 6 7. So - 

13 2 4 6 5 7, 

The terminal nodes are: 

ca s'white alek phaya?pay? ta'wnawya towo siijnarj 

13 2 4 6 5 7 

By this, the relonve clause entirely precedes the matrix sentence. 

There is another situation where in as stated earlier, the embedded clause 
occurs within the matrix sentence. Then the structure will he as follows: 

(a) ea Ioti ha'ijhikayc phaunc i)6yya v pay ’ town sir) 

he path which-through forest-to entered 1 know-(pt) 

‘he knew the path through which I entered the forest' 

(b) inmnn? aca ha'i)hikavepc ikya?poy 9 tawa i)c 

they axe-one which-through tree cut- I sec-(pt) 

‘they saw one axe through which I cut the tree 1 
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Here the underlying sentences of the second construction are the following* 
imanna aca ijc tow? pc acakayc/phoy ak 

they onenxe saw I tree axedhroughywtth cut-(pt) 

Matrix S Embedded S 

sfsrNP NPi V]s s[s[NP NP NPi V|sjs 

(i) Rclativizstion of Equi-NP, and transposition ofNPi 

lmanno aci ho'rjhikaye ge to wo pe ak 

(ii) Transportation of the V of matrix S to the end of the construction. - 

imanno aca ho'rjhikaye tow? pc ak gc 

(iii) adding of -ya?p.iy? to the embedded verb. - 

imanno aca ha'ghikaye low? pc akya’.'pay 9 ge 

(iv) Transportation of tlic embedded subject NP. - 

unarms ac& hyghikaye pe iikyaVpavV fa wo ijd 

If ^tep$ (ii) and (tv) arc clubbed together then three steps will take us to the 
terminal nodes. In this way rclanviKition takes place in K on yak 

T5.5. Minor Sentences 

As stated earlier, those sentences which do not contain a main etou*: 
constitutes a minor sentence. In such a situation, a subordinate clause, or a verb 
phrase or a word which occur in isolation form the minor sentence 

Hie difference between a minor sentence and a subordinate clause, a verb 
phrase or a word is that tire former occurs in isolation, while the latter occurs us 
part of bigger constructions. The following types o! minor sentence are noted in 
the data-: 

A verb is treated as a minor sentence when it occurs by itself as in 
imperatives when the subject is covert. 


(0 command : 

by tt?'w? 

‘go’! 


ha >tyw ; 

’eat’! 


phitt3W a 

•run'! 

(ii) request 

bytkhu 

‘go’ (please) 


lukkhu 

‘sing’ <plcasc) 


paykhu 

‘come’(please). 
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In conversations very frequently as answers to questions single words are 
used. In such s tuations they function as sentences. These arc treated as minor 
sentences.: 

Q ta'w a wkowoypdci si? 

that whose horse (is) 

‘whose horse is it 7 ’ 

Ans.: ocii) ‘mine' 

ccifj ‘his* 

aq ‘king(s)'. 

Q. naip nahalan ho g sin qo v naqke 

you child-pl how many have 
‘how many children do you have?* 

Ans,: pili ‘four . 

Q. : numanitt D'mmc ijo°naqke 

you where at live 

‘where do you live?’ 

Ans.* maysurme ‘at Mysore’ 
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Till very recently this language was not put into writing Since 1951 there 
have been some activities in this field Before 1951 the only hook written in 
Konyak (actually a translation into this language) was the Bible. In 1951 an 
adult pnmer was published. But the next to appear was only in 1963. From the 
day the Nagaland state was formed in 1963. encouragement was given to 
literary activities in the form o! establishing the Directorate of Education, by the 
Stale Government to give the needed impetus and direction to literary activities 
and also it took responsibility to produce basic text book* in various languages 
of the state For this purpose it appointed a language ofiiccr foe each language. 
Spoken in the state and they were given the responsibility to write text hooks to 
he used in all the schools of the state, and also various other teaching materials 
reprinted for teaching purpose 

Besides This department, not much work has been done by others Alsu, for 
the Konyak*. the literacy rale i> too low Except for a few important village* in 
the lower Konyak region, elsewhere literacy activities are unheard of. 
Therefore education is still in the beginning stages in this region. 

I he credit of putting this language into wrttmg goes to the Baptist 
missionaries, as elsewhere, in this region. They adopted Roman script for 
writing thi* language. As Konyak has a few contrastive sounds which are not 
found in English (Roman), the roman script was not adequate Though the 
modifications required were of great order, only addition of one letter was 
effected So the present writing system as adopted for Konyak language has the 
following letters - a. b, c. d, c. g. h, i. j, k. I. m. n, o, p, s, u u, w, and y. The 
added letter is d. 

Inadequacies of this system and some suggestion* to make it more effective 
arc stated below 

1. In tlie present writing system, tone, which is a significant feature, is left 
unmarked. It creates problems in rccogiuiing the tones in words in 
isolation and for non-native speakers. So the tone has to he marked. It 
is preferable to mark the tones as linearly as possible. It facilitates 
speed of writing While the level tone (Konyak has three tones, level, 
raising and falling) can be left unmarked, rising tone may be marked by 
doubling the vowel on which the toneme occurs (e.g.. ni as &U) (as 
identical vowel sequences are not possible in the language); and the 
falling tone may be marked by a micron *’* placing it above the vowel 
which takes this toneme (e g., * as 8). 
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2 Looking at the above alphabet list and the phonemic system o! tlii:> 
language, n becomes clear liiai in the present orthography there arc tour 
letters b , d . j and g which arc not required, as they arc allophoncs of 
voiceless stops - p re. and k respectively So, b. d and J of the four 
letters may be dropped while the fourth g may be retained, as it is 
required to wnte velar nasal q (ng). 

3. In the present writing system to transcribe the phonemes V, and 
only one letter ti m used But it is not used consistently. While /«/ is 
written inconsistently as it i or by e puil/pili/pdi ‘four', litnitm 
‘three'; nuk/nik/ntrk ‘food*; ciing/ching ‘village ‘ To avoid contusion it 
is better to use u consistently for W. 

Also hr is transcribed at present by c or 0 pey/pO) ‘come’ pen/piin 
‘ten’: mepu/mUpu •from*, and etc Here hf may he consistently 
transcribed as <!.: pjhi 'ten*, inepit ‘from’, etc 

4 Konyak does not make distinction between alveolar i and palatal < 
Actually Konyak has only prepalatal fricative So it is sufficient to use- 
only 5 and there is no need for \A 

5. In the case of palatal affricate /c/, it is inconsistently transcribed cither 
by c or j. Frequently j ts used hefoa* e. a o i and also intervocalically 
But this is not consistently adhered to 

Also palatal affricate Id is frequently written as eh which is also not 
required : 

e a/chili j a ‘one* 

cung/chtng 'village* 

JUmshe ‘soon*, etc. 

Here it is better to restrict to c alone instead of using either eh or j. 
which is not required. 

6 Glottal stop is not used strictly. Ihis may be restored It may he 
transcribed as b Though there is a glottal fricative, except m medial 
position, they do not contras! 

/lca?ta/ - kata/kahta 'man* 

/i)o?/ - ngo'ngoh *is\ 

Also the conuasling pairs arc very few So tor glottal stop and glottal 
fricative it is better to use h itself. 

7 Diphthongs are inconsistently used. Some times diphthongs arc 
simplified : 

law T > to/tio^tQo 

mahaw 'cow* > mahumahao. 

Here also consistently they need to be used. 
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I or the unambiguous representation the following Icttci* arc required : 


Phoneme 
i 
c 


Grapheme 

i 

e 


i 

o 

a 

o 

u 


a 

e 

a 

o 

u 


P P 

ph ph 

t t 


e 


c 


k k 

kh kh 

? h 


m 

n 

ft 

0 

$ 

h 

I 


m 

n 

ny 

"g 

$ 

h 

I 


w 


w 


r 


y 


Tones ate marked for rising' by doubling of the vowel; falling by using a 
macron on the vowel . and level tone left unmarked. 


The following table gives the phonemes with then allophoncs of the 
Konyak language and their corresponding graphic representations in the cunent 


writing system of Konyak 



Phoneme 

Allophunes 

Graphemes 

i 

[«) 

i 

e 

re] 

e 

1 

W 

CU 

a 

l»i 

ike 

a 

la] 

a 
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[»:] 


0 

l°l 

o 


Co:] 


u 

M 

u 


[u:| 


p 

(P) 

p.b 


P»J 


ph 

IpM 

ph 

1 

ftl 

t 


m 


c 

w 

chj 


UJ 


k 

IkJ 

k 


111 


kh 

[khl 

kh 

? 

pj 

h 

m 

[m] 

m 

n 

[") 

n 

n 

t*l 

ny 

9 

hi 

ng 

% 

Is] 

ah 

h 

fh) 

h; 9 

1 

in 

1 

w 

M 

u 

y 

|y| 

i 

Dcvanugan equivalents arc given below for the benefit ol those interested 

write this language m Devanagari script. 


Phoneme 

Roman script 

Dcvanagari script 

i 

i 

F 

c 

e 

TT 

* 

0 

5 

9 

e 

V 

a 

a 

3f 

0 

o 

jrt 

ii 

u 

5 
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p 

P 


Ph 

ph 


t 

t 


c 

c 

V 

k 

k 


kh 

kh 


? 

h 

5 

m 

m 

H 

n 

n 

*1 

ft 

ny 

* 

«) 

ng 


s 

s 


h 

h 

* 

1 

1 

H 

w 

w 

4 

y 

y 

V 


APPENDICES 

Sample Text 

A sample text with morpheme-by-morpheme translation and also with free 
translation is provided below. 

Iicfiloi) hav li?waij 'Heninng and I Jhwang’ 

I htpok-yo?oije tay-taki t wakeig me/' nok-ca t go V 
Adv.P. loc.P NPobj Vpt 

time-very go-alrcady Wake hung-in house-one be pt. 

Very long ago in Wakching (village) (there) was u family 

2. ta'w-nok-mt* henloij se mt'npu/ siko-naha-ca / ijo? 

NPloe NP-se NPobj Vpt 

that-house-in Henlong-by name fetnalc-chiId-one be-pt. 

‘In that house (family) (there) was a girl-child by name ilcnlong’ 

3. ya-a/ nawya / yo?oi)e mayc /qo ’ 

NP-nom NPobj adj P Vpt 
she girl very beautiful be-pt 
'She the girl was \ery beautiful 

4. e*-cay li?wjuja/ e-naw henloq nawya maypu/ ge-W 

NPnom NPobj V-part 

she-broth Lihwang his-sistcr Ilcnlong girl •beautiful seeing 

e-o/ mav-ne mcorj-huc-loy? 

NP-nom Vinf VP 
hc-nom lovc-to desired 

Her brother, Lihwang seeing his sister Henlong beautiful girl desired to 
make love to her.' 


• In naruMion* masculine vs fcmin ne distinctions arc nul iminiamcd. Very frequently e is used 
for both the tenders. 

' According to KonyaL culturr a boy can visit a girt m her privacy. But b boy and girl cunnul 
hive sex relafirois if they belong to same Morung (dan) 
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5. la'wkhay ca im?-pan-na\vse ki?e e-nok-te 

conn. NTnom ki?oP. NP-goal 

so he othcr-morung-boy like he-housc-to 

ya-cay^-c an-mc pay-nc ijo? 

Adv.P. AdvP inf VP-pt. 

n»ght-cach-by cvcning-at come-to bc-pt 

* So. Ik like boy of other Morung each night in the evening used to come m 
hts Morung'. 

6. hipok-yu?of)e lawc lcn-yaq-phaymc heniurp 

AdvP NPrvim 

time-verymuch pending-after Hentnng 
eplioy ha'w-himpu nuwsi yoy-oy hnyyi-sc mog 
Relcl NPobj VP-pt 

she-with who-rocets boy self-brother so think-pl 
‘aftci spending longtime (like Hcnlong thought that the boy who 
visits her each night is her own brother’ 

7. ta'wkhay en yoy-rtii-tc hb-ki?e c *T>-rtu minva 

conn. NP-nom NPgoal ki?eP VP-pi "* Np AdvP 

so she ha mother to this-like say-pi “Mother luMnight 

atarjte poypu nawsi a-cay" ki?c naij-ay 

NPgoal VPpart. NPobj " Adv VP 

mc-body-to corr»c-pt boy m> brother” like iecl-(pt)-dcl. 
so (the girl) to her mothei said like this “() mother last night the hoy who 
came to me was my own brother’’ so (1) felt.* 

8. e-te o-ftu-o t * % loya c-poy-wantc naijo yuk-mc ti'kmak 

NPdftt NPnom VP -AdvP sub cl NPnom NP-loc NPobj 
shc-to her-mother say-pt “tonight lie-come -during hand in soot 


* A* Ike deeping cubicle* <mom*I never had an> «m of light, and a* the visit VMiuld be m nigbli 
for nine lime only (the boy* were expected to be in their motungs by dwn) it ur uUi be verv 
difficult to identity if one wanted to he jnonymouv Alw the bleeping would be alnm* Jl 
die end of ibc village* ricui the gramme* 
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ya?ymgc e-scta-tc Haycunlfm-kiVc cunU'w?" sc t 
Vpart. NP dat ki?e-P VP-tmp con VPpt 

taking he-faec-to prctcnding-hkc rub-imp M so say-pt. 

Her mother ^aul to her “tonight when he comes taking suot in your hand 
pretendingly nib to his face” so said* 

9 td'w-ki?e e-o yikpha-le li'kmuk pho-yatje 

conn NPnom NP-dat NPobj Vpart. 

lhat-likc she palm-to soot rub-ing 

U'w-nawsi-scta-tc cun. 

NP-dat VPpt 

that-hoy-face-to smear-pt. 

like that she taking soot in her palm smeared the soot to the face of that 
boy*. 

10 e-coy* pan-mopu wnbwe pay-wantc seta-te ti'kmAk 

NPnom NPabl VP-sub NP-dat NPobj 

she-brothcr morung-from gctup-comc-while face-to soot 

phd-yape rjo 7 
VPpart VPpt 

smeared be-pt 

her brother from the monmg got up and while coming (home) his face 
was smeared with soot* 

11. la'-wink: c-nok h.iy ka?ta-lan-na cm-fli acay-anaw 

conn NPnoin NPobj 

then his-house and people -pl-nom they-two brother-sister 

pcu-omavne meat) siij 

VPpt 

relation bad know-pt 

then his house (family) and people (of the village) learnt the brother lister 
relation, a prohibited relation (according to their rules) 


M» «M» »I • — «»« M M«I M> X m « »»« « » ►. w. 

Ir» narrations the nominative ease marker it optionally uwd, particular !y when an object is nol in 
ihe sentence 
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12 ta'wkhoy w&kcirj warjhmkfte ta'w-flj coy-naw 

conn ki?cP NPobj 

so Wakchtng rulc-likc thcy-two brother-sister 

pc-cugnime wjn-te eak 

NP-loc NP-da! VPpt 

wood-gate-two-al firc-tu burn-pi 

'so according to Wakching rule, they two - brothci and sister were (bound) 
at two wooden gales and to fire burnt 

13 pe-coq-fli-me ijaypu-ssi wag tag-me c4-t)0?-tic 

NPloc Nl*obj NPIoc VPinf 

wiKid-gate-two-m appear-pt-smoke sky-abovc-tn onc-become-to 

say-yirje wag-tc tegkhakkc ogc-ma 0 
VPpart NPgoal Advp VPpi 
roll-after sky-to straightly di&appear-pt 

The smoke which raised at ihe two gates became one in the sky, rolled 
together upward stTaightly and disappeared*. 

14. la'-wantc ka^tt-lan-na haki?e e "cm-fli-ptm yan-yaV-pay? 

conn NPnom AdvP VPpt ‘NPobj VP-rcl 

then pcoplc-pl-nom this like said **thcy-two-body departed 

yaha lean hay moiia >•»'•>an pu-yai) 

NPobj VP-pt 

soul hcarr and mind ncg-sqwulcd 

* I hen people said like this "the soul, heart, and mmd of these two departed 
btxiies is nor separated (at all!)*”. 

15. sa'Mc i}6ye wakuij ka?ta-lan-na ta’w-fli pujjiw 

AdvP NPnom NPobj 

uptill now' Wakchrng-peoplc-pl that-two story 

yHakpc k aijnag 
AdvP VPprs 
neg-stop say*kcep-prs 

Till today Wakching people keep narrating the story of these two without 
stop’. 
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